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LAST CALL 


on the 1939 Edition 


Crepit MANUAL 
of 


Commercial Laws 
(3lst Annual Edition) 


A Ready-Reference Guide on Questions of 
Law Affecting Trade—Both State 
and Federal Statutes 


You will find the answers to hundreds of questions on business law, many of them 


vital to your business policy, in the enlarged 1939 CREDIT MANUAL. Logically 
arranged, indexed for quick reference. 





Written in laymen’s language, you are able to see just what these business laws 
mean and how they affect your business. 





New Bankruptcy Procedure Explained: The new Federal Bankruptcy Law 
(Chandler Act) has just gone into effect. This new law offers many benefits to 
those having claims in bankruptcy court. The 1939 CREDIT MANUAL gives a 
complete summary of the procedure necessary to meet the new regulations which 
must be observed in handling claims against debtors. 








New Minimum Wage and Hour Regulations: This new Federal law may 
affect credit appraisals as it may affect costs of operation. A complete new chapter 
fully explains this new legislation and points out how it will affect business opera- 
tions. Chapter also covers National Labor Relations Act and shows how it affects 
your costs. 
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Publication Department. Laws Arranged by States 


| 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN | , 

One Park Ave., New York City More than one-fourth of the new 
| 


Please send me a copy of the 1939 Edition of CREDIT MANUAL of 1939 CREDIT MANUAL is de- 
Commercial Laws and enter our order at the special price of $4.85 for voted to a terse digest of state 

| you will find complete information 
EN Eee CL ET Cn TROL TEETER ECT CT ee | about the laws of the several 
states, revised down to date. 


Name of Firm 


As a practical man in the 
plumbing and heating field, 
you know what happens to 
the customer who tries to 
build his own bathroom with 
twenty dollars’ worth of pipes 
and valves and a second-hand 
tub. He risks his home and 
his family’s health. Fortu- 
nately, most practical men 
know this too, so they cheer- 
fully pay for your services as 
an expert middleman and ser- 
vice man in your field. 


When the master plumber or 
heating engineer buys insur- 
ance from an _ experienced 
agent or broker of a stock in- 
surance company, he does not 
say “$50 worth of insurance, 
please.’’ He asks for and gets 
the advice and full services of 
an expert purchasing agent in 
the complex insurance field, 
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~ Twenty Dollars’ worth 
of pipes and valves .. 


like himself an expert middle- 
man in the service field. No 
worries about uncovered risks 
that might wreck a business. 


* * * 


Because we believe so thor- 
oughly in the services of an 
expert middleman whether 
plumbing and heating con- 
tractor, insurance agent or 
broker we refuse to accept 
business direct because it is 
not in the interests of the 
Company or the assured to do 
so. When you buy National 
Surety Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Burglary or Forgery 
Insurance through your local 
insurance agent or broker, 
you deal with a customer and 
friend who is a fellow mem- 
ber and supporter of the 
American Business System. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 





@ This is a reprint of 
an advertisement of 
a stock-insurance 
company directed 
to the independent 
business men in 
plumbing, heating 
and air conditioning 
in your city. 
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In a lovely garden on Shockhoe Hill, in the City 
of Richmond, Virginia, a tall, gaunt man fre- 
quently pitched quoits with a group of his friends. 
This was the man, John Marshall, who was born 
in the county of Fauquier, Virginia, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1755, and in middle life became Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

He had served as Captain in the Conti- 
nental Army and also as Deputy Judge-Advo- 
cate, and saw active service at Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth. 


John Marshall's favorite sport was quoits and when 
in Richmond he seldom missed any of the famous Quoit 
Club barbecues at Buchanan's Spring. At these gatherings 
he relaxed, and songs and story-telling were the pas- 
times into which he whole-heartedly entered. On one 


TeHOM 


occasion he attended the 
meeting of a quoit club in a 
Philadelphia tavern, where 
members and guests were 
called upon to speak in rhyme, 
extemporaneously. Noticing 
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John Marshall 


In order to 
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several Kentucky Colonels standing at the bar, 
John Marshall remarked: 

“In the Blue Grass region, a ‘paradox’ 
was born, The corn was full of kernels and the 
‘Colonels’ full of corn.” 

The garden mentioned above has long 
since vanished, but John Marshall’s house still 
stands. It was built in 1795 and with its mas- 
sive brick walls and lofty, spacious rooms, is a 
simple but commodious example of Colonial 
architecture. 


preserve it as a permanent memorial, the 


General Assembly chartered the John Marshall Memorial 
Association, organized to keep it in its original form, as a 
depository for furniture, books, portraits, manuscripts, 
and other belongings connected with the life of the great 


jurist. 

* * 
The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insur- 
ance protector of American Homes 
and the Homes of American Industry. 








Taxing “Tax-exempts” 


The possibility of taxing income from government securities is 
- now being considered. The proposal has had rather widespread 
“ approval but it should not be construed as a complete, unmitigated 
blessing. If the objective is an effort to force wealthy individuals 
to pay higher income taxes, it will undoubtedly succeed to the degree 
that government securities are held and continue to be held by these 
individuals. 


But at the same time it must be realized that, with tax exemption 
lifted, government securities may not be able to offer their character- 
istically lower interest yield. Aside from the artificial, abnormal low 
rates now prevalent, government securities have generally brought 
the investor a lower interest return because of this non-taxable feature. 


And yet this non-taxability of government securities, in itself, has 
been a rather popular misconception. Actually there has been an 


indirect tax present continually by virtue of the very existence of this 
lower yield. 


Interest rates on government securities, we can be reasonably sure, 
will have to rise if income is made taxable. Otherwise there will be 
a virtual boycott of government securities simply because investors 
will not buy them if the income tax obligation is felt to be greater 
than the security implied and the interest received. And it is con- 
ceivable that in some situations investors would be practically paying 
a premium to own government issues. 


Whether or not we are fully favorable to the principle of taxation 
of income from government securities, time alone will tell whether 
or not the government has registered a net gain after adopting this 
taxation policy and the necessarily attendant corollary of higher in- 
terest payments to security holders. 


It is conceivable, however, that any increasingly widespread distri- 
bution of government securities in the lower income groups can be- 
come a factor stimulating sounder government financial policies. 
Every new holder of government securities then has added interest in 
seeing to it that his investment is not jeopardized by continually un- 
balanced budgets and inflationary tendencies. 


As to public salaries, aside from any constitutional questions that 
may be involved, it seems only logical that these salaries should not 
be exempt from any income taxation that is levied on all other salaries. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 



















A branch manager of a nationally known type- 


writer concern adopted Long Distance telephone 
service as a means of bringing in past-due install- 
ments. Results were so satisfactory that the tele- 
phone is now established as routine practice in 
his office for economical out-of-town collections. 

But collection work is only one of many credit 


usages of Long Distance. Credit executives are 


LONG DISTANCE 
HELPS 
HASTEN 
INSTALLMENT 
PAYMENTS 


employing it systematically to obtain references, 
to iron out discount difficulties, to clear up mis- 
understandings, and to announce changes in 
credit terms. It helps build and keep good 
will . . . often results in additional orders, be- 
cause it is a personal, tactful approach. 

And it costs but little in comparison 
with the results obtained. 
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Should Assignments Be Secret? 
N.A.C.M. Studies Problem of Protecting Credits 


Based on Accounts Receivable 


By C. F. Baldwin, Washington Representative, 
National Association of Credit Men 





The successful credit executive—like the experienced 

master craftsman—must be constantly vigilant in 
lu keeping the tools of his trade sharp and within con- 

venient reach. Among the most important tools of 
the credit profession are the laws and customs designed 
to curb abuses of business and financial practices and to 
prevent the concealment of activities which could be 
detrimental to sound credit conditions and conducive to 
credit losses. 

Notable examples of laws designed for that purpose are 
those applying to chattel mortgages, bulk sales, condi- 
tional sales and other types of transactions where some 
form of public notice, to protect the interests of third 
parties, is required. These protective statutes and the 
general policy which they embody have become an estab- 
lished and accepted part of our body of commercial laws. 

Whenever a commercial or financial practice develops 
to an extent and in a manner where such protection of 
third parties is necessary, failure to provide the protection 
must necessarily become a matter of vital concern to 
credit executives. It is for this reason that credit execu- 
tives have become increasingly interested in some means 
of notification in connection with the growing practice of 
assigning accounts receivable. 





Action at NACM Congress 


An indication of that interest was the unanimous ac- 
tion of delegates to the Annual Congress of the National 
Association of Credit Men in San Francisco, in June, 
1938, authorizing a study of means and ways to eliminate 
concealment in the practice of assigning receivables. Pur- 
suant to that action of the convention there was created 
almost immediately afterward a Special Subcommittee of 
the Association’s National Legislative Committee to han- 
dle the matter. 

That subcommittee decided that its first work should 
be a nationwide survey of the practice of assigning ac- 
counts receivable so that the most careful consideration 
could be given to the problem. One of its first acts was 
to solicit factual data and opinions concerning the mat- 
ter from the members of the Association’s National Legis- 
lative Committee, who are located in important trade cen- 
ters throughout the country. 

The reports subsequently submitted by those members 
represent not only their own experience and opinions but 
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contain information obtained from business men, attor- 
neys, and other persons in their communities. They re- 
flect, therefore, the views of a considerable number of 
persons who, through their daily business experiences and 
contacts, are in the best possible position to observe and 
describe the need for safeguards in the practice of assign- 
ing accounts receivable. 


Unanimity on Three Points 


There was almost complete unanimity in the reports 
on three important points: 

1. That the assignment of receivables, under proper 
conditions, may be an acceptable and helpful business 
practice but that such assignments may constitute a threat 
to the interests of creditors who are unaware of the 
assignments. 

2. To prevent abuses of the practice leading to credit 
losses, and to provide information to which creditors are 
unquestionably entitled, some form of notification or pub- 
lic record should be required when assignments are made; 
and 

3. The National Association of Credit Men was unan- 
imously believed to be the proper organization to interest 
itself in the matter and seek through cooperation or legis- 
lation the necessary protection of creditors. 


Development of Practice 


The selling and buying of accounts receivable has, in 
recent years, increased to an extent where it can no 
longer be regarded as a minor means of providing finan- 
cial accommodation. While no comprehensive and gen- 
erally acceptable figures showing the volume of such as- 
signments have been discovered it is well known that the 
trade in receivables has not only become an important 
source of revenue for finance companies and other organi- 
zations which engage in the business of acquiring receiv- 
ables, but an important source of funds for many com- 
panies throughout the country. 


State Laws Govern 


The manner in which the account receivable is as- 
signed, depends of course, upon the laws of the state in 
which the transaction is executed as well as upon the 
agreement between the parties.. In some states, the as- 
signment may be effected under a comprehensive agree- 
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ment providing that the finance company will advance a 
stated percentage of the face value of all or certain 
selected accounts. Sometimes the assignment is not valid 
until actual delivery of the account and transfer of title 
thereto have occurred. In some states, chattel mortgages 
on accounts receivable are valid; in others they are not. 
Some states permit the present assignment of future ac- 
counts receivable; in other states that cannot be done. 
There is a striking lack of requirement of public recor- 
dation and in practice a lack of private notification when 
the assignment is made. 

There is considerable variance in the nature of the ar- 
rangement under which the assignment is made. ‘There 
is, for example, the so-called ‘‘Non-notification” transac- 
tion, which is the basis of a substantial part of the trade 
in receivables. Under the Non-notification plan the as- 
signor makes all collections and remits to the assignee. 
Contrasting this arrangement is the plan whereby col- 
lections are made by the assignee direct from the debtors. 
Some purchases of accounts are made with recourse, 
others without recourse. The latter method, which is 
employed by many factoring organizations, frequently in- 
volves the use of notice plainly marked on the invoice that 
the account has been purchased by and is payable only to 
the factor. 

In all arrangements involving reliable finance houses 
there is naturally a certain amount of selectivity used in 
the acquisition of the accounts. In general, up to the 
present time, little if any organized effort is made to 
notify creditors of the assignor firms. 


Assignments as Security 


While the greatest volume of assignments of receiv- 
ables is taken by finance companies and banks, assign- 
ments are also taken by manufacturers to supply accom- 
modation to customers in need of aid of that kind. For- 
merly, in the case of banks and vendors of merchandise, 
the assignments were taken primarily for the purpose of 
protecting a security interest in a loan or in stock in trade, 
a type of transaction which, of course, differs from the 
type of assignment which is virtually a discounting of an 
open account. It is also necessary to distinguish between 
the well-known practice of discounting instalment paper 
and the trade in open accounts receivables which, unlike 
the instalment accounts are, of course, unsecured. 


What is the Issue? 

More recently, commercial banks have become aware 
of the profit possibilities in the trade in receivables and 
some banks are now competing actively with finance com- 
panies in this trade. It may here be remarked, paren- 
thetically, that the increasingly active participation of 
banks in this business is an interesting development in 
view of the fact that much of the working capital ob- 
tained from the sale of receivables represents funds that 
formerly would have been obtained principally from short 
term bank loans. Now, with such loans at subnormal 
levels, many banks which possess the necessary capital, 
are providing funds to business through the purchase of 
receivables and apparently finding the operation profit- 
able. What the net effect of this development will be 
from the standpoint of business and banks is a matter for 
the future and for the economists to determine. It is 
mentioned here merely to indicate the scope of the prac- 
tice of buying receivables. 
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Much of the discussion about the assignment of ac- 
counts receivable has served only to becloud the issue. 
This has been partly a result of the fact that those most 
actively interested in the practice have often limited their 
arguments to its defense on economic grounds, leaving 
either unanswered or unsatisfactorily answered the ex- 
tensive criticism which has been directed to certain aspects 
of the practice which have nothing to do with its eco- 
nomic merits or faults. This situation has unfortunately 
tended to divert attention from the elements of the situa- 
tion which obviously and urgently need attention to more 
academic questions involved in the matter. 

To facilitate the present consideration of the problem 
let us accept the arguments that the assignment of ac- 
counts receivable to responsible assignees represents a 
beneficial economic practice. Let us accept the conten- 
tion that, by having a ready market for his receivables, a 
manufacturer may handle a volume of business which 
would be impossible with the ordinary capital resources 
of the firm. Let us accept at its face value the argument 
that the ability of assigning accounts receivable tends to 
tide the assignor company over problems created by busi- 
ness cycles as well as unexpected trade developments. 
Having accepted those contentions for the sake of argu- 
ment, however, we still find some major problems affect- 
ing credit which the economic benefits claimed for the 
practice of assigning receivables fail to offset or affect in 
any way whatsoever. 


Does Assignment Aid Creditor? 

Representatives of finance companies have contended 
that the ability of debtor firms to sell their accounts re- 
ceivable is really beneficial to creditors because it provides 
a source of funds with which debts can be discharged and 
the credit position of the debtor can accordingly benefit 
thereby. This, of course, presupposes that in every case 
where an assignment of accounts receivable has been 
made, the funds obtained are immediately employed either 
for payment of debts or for some other purpose which 
benefits and improves the credit position of the assignor 
company. This may be generally true though there is 
nothing implicit in the nature of an assignment of an 
account receivable to guarantee it. When the assignment 
is made the account receivable is definitely transferred to 
another party but usually there are no limitations what- 
soever on the use of the money which has been received 
by the assignee. It is entirely possible, for example, for 
a debtor firm or individual to postpone payment of its ac- 
counts receivable, accumulate and dispose of a large vol- 
ume of accounts receivable and apply the proceedings for 
a variety of purposes, including improper purposes, short 
of legal fraud, which never will result in the slightest 
benefit to the unpaid creditors. Even where out-right 
fraud does not exist the money may be used for some 
purpose—such as operating expenses—where the result 
may be only to postpone a financial crisis and further 
jeopardize the position of creditors. . Where this is done 
—and it has been done—the consequences. of the assign- 
ment of receivables are just as detrimental to creditors as 
would be the making of a chatte! mortgage without re- 
cording or the transfer of assets in bulk without notifica- 
tion such as is now required by the state bulk sales laws. 

It is straining logic to contend that the creditor should 
not be informed regarding the assignment of accounts 
receivable on the ground that it is a transaction which is 
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none of the creditor’s business. It is quite as much his 
business as it is to know whether his customer has made 
a transfer of any other assets. It is his confidence in the 
customer which furnishes the original basis for the ac- 
counts receivable. 


Transactions are Different 


It has been stated that there is no more reason for re- 
quiring the recordation of assignments of receivables than 
for requiring a recordation of sales of merchandise. Both 
merchandise and receivables are assets, it is said, so why 
should the sale of one be more legitimately a matter of 
public notice than that of the other. This argument dis- 
regards the obvious difference, not so much between the 
character of the assets, but between the two types of 
transactions involving those assets. Ordinary merchan- 
dise sales are expected as a part of normal business opera- 
tions and they are disclosed in the changes in the cash on 
hand and accounts receivable items in the financial state- 
ment. While it is true that the out-right sales of ac- 
counts receivable also yield cash it is certainly not true 
that the creditor today instinctively assumes that he must 
look elsewhere than in the hands of his customers for the 
ownership of their receivables. In other words, while 
everyone knows that merchandise exists to be sold the 
trade in receivables has certainly not yet become so gen- 
eral that it can be assumed that accounts receivable exist 
for the purpose of being pledged or sold. It is necessary, 
therefore, to distinguish between what might be called the 
“ordinary” and the “extra-ordinary” disposition of ac- 
counts receivable and to recognize the fact that, at least 
until the practice of assigning receivables becomes more 
widespread, the creditor lacking notification of an assign- 
ment, will assume that the title to the receivables resides 
in his customer which may or may not be the case. 

Nor is it a satisfactory answer to the problem to con- 
tend that the practice of fraud in connection with the as- 
signment of receivables would occur in only isolated cases 
and that the companies buying accounts receivable them- 
selves may be exposed to fraudulent practices. If that 
argument is of any validity in connection with the assign- 
ment of accounts receivable it could be used with equal 
effect in connection with chattel mortgages, bulk sales 
laws and other transactions where notification or recorda- 
tion is required. In those cases the law has contemplated 
the possibility that fraud might be perpetrated and has 
provided protection against such fraud. It has never been 
seriously contended that reliance upon the inherent hon- 
esty of most individuals is an adequate safeguard against 
losses through fraud and other improper practices. 


What of Assignor’s Credit Standing? 


It is hardly strange that credit executives should feel 
the need for better information regarding the assignment 
of receivables when a recent brochure issued by a com- 
pany actively engaged in buying receivables and obviously 
designed for prospective customers, makes the following 
statement: “The Relationship Is Strictly Confidential. 
Neither the customer’s creditors nor debtors know of his 
relationship with (name of finance company).” This as- 
surance was presumably intended to allay fears that the 
sale of receivables might be viewed with concern by 
creditors of the assignor. 

It has been argued that a requirement of recordation 
of assignment of accounts receivable—similar to that re- 
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quired in connection with chattel mortgages—or some 
other form of disclosure of the transaction, would impair 
the credit standing of the assignor, especially in cases 
where the assignment is for the purpose of obtaining 
funds to tide the assignor over a period of financial diffi- 
culties. It may be readily admitted that where a finan- 
cially embarrassed company deliberately seeks to conceal 
its true financial condition from its creditors and obtains 
temporary financial assistance by selling its receivables, 
disclosure of the transaction to the unsuspecting creditors 
might place them on guard against probable losses. It is 
in exactly this type of case, however, where creditors have 
every right to know all the facts in the situation so that 
they may be able to protect their interests. 

It can be stated with reasonable certainty that most of 
the creditors of a company which assigns its accounts to 
obtain financial assistance at a time of difficulty would be 
as willing to cooperate in an effort to help the debtor 
company as they would be to enter into compositions or 
extension arrangements, both well-known practices in the 
credit profession. Such creditor support and cooperation 
could be easily obtained through the adoption of a frank 
policy towards creditors and in such a case the fact that 
accounts were being assigned, with the full knowledge of 
the creditors, would certainly not prejudice the interests 
of the debtor company. On the other hand, a debtor who 
is in trouble and, without seeking assistance from his 
creditors by frankly revealing his condition, attempts to 
obtain aid by pledging his receivables, obviously should 
not be protected in his attempts at concealment. 


Disclosure not Detrimental 


In the more normal cases, however, where the receiv- 
ables are sold either as a convenience to the assignor or 
quickly to obtain additional working capital, it is hardly 
likely that disclosure of the assignment would be detri- 
mental to the credit of the assignor. It is more logical 
to suppose that, where the proceeds from the assignment 
are used properly for the benefit of the business, the as- 
signor’s credit position would be improved. Certainly, 
an open revelation to creditors that the assignor was not 
attempting to conceal from them a pledge or sale of 
assets and if the results of the transaction were properly 
shown on the assignor’s financial statement, no capable 
credit executive would be likely to take any unwarranted 
action in the situation. As a matter of fact, it is more 
than possible that the credit of an assignor company is 
more in jeopardy today—when the knowledge that ac- 
counts are being assigned comes as a complete surprise to 
his creditors—than would be the case when such assign- 
ments were openly revealed as a matter of course. 

To summarize the aspects of this problem which con- 
cern the credit standing of the assignor company it would 
appear that disclosure would hold no dangers for a firm 
which assigns its accounts in good faith and uses the pro- 
ceeds properly. Under other circumstances, the assignor 
hardly comes into court with clean hands; certainly he 
should not receive protection through the non-existence 
of requirements which are generally regarded as neces- 
sary to protect creditors in transactions where conceal- 
ment is likely to cause losses. 

The argument that notification to creditors would de- 
ter firms from assigning their receivables must be re- 
garded as being based on conjecture in the absence of a 
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general requirement of that kind. Here, however, it 
would seem that the determining factor will be the 
economic value of the assignments. If it is profitable for 
firms to assign their accounts they will doubtless continue 
to do so. If disclosure of the transaction causes them to 
discontinue the assignments there may be some reason- 
able question as to the real purpose for which the assign- 
ments had been made. In such instances a notification 
arrangement would be of real benefit to the assignee who 
would not knowingly be a party to the practice. It is 
not believed that this argument against notification when 
assignments of receivables are made is any more valid 
than the argument that such a requirement would impose 
an inconvenience upon the assignee or the assignor. It is, 
of course, important that any requirement of notification 
or recordation should not 

impair the credit standing of 

a responsible firm or impose 

a needless hardship upon 

either party to the transac- 

tion. The mere fact that it 

would impose certain addi- 

tional responsibilities can not 

be accepted as a convinc- 

ing reason for continuing the 

present conditions under 

which assignments are being 

made. 

There are at least two 
possible approaches which 
can be made to this problem 
to obtain greater protection 
for creditors: : 

(1) By educational activities designed to focus atten- 

tion on the problem, supplemented by practices 
which would insure a wider dissemination of in- 
formation regarding the hypothecation or sale of 
accounts receivable; 

(2) By legislation. 

Here it may be remarked that credit men are not in- 
terested in adding unnecessarily to the already large vol- 
ume of laws affecting business. In matters of this kind, 
however, they are interested in having adequate knowl- 
edge. For that reason let us examine first the non- 
legislative approach to this problem. 


Ask About Assignments 


One means of acquiring more information concerning 
the whereabouts of accounts receivable is through a more 
effective use of the financial statement. The financial 
statement forms published by the National Association of 
Credit Men have, for some time, asked whether the ac- 
counts receivable shown among the assets have been 
pledged or sold. The inclusion of this inquiry, in the 
Association’s standard forms, indicates the opportunity to 
obtain this information by means of the financial state- 
ment. 

The American Institute of Accountants publishes a 
bulletin entitled “Examination of Financial Statements,’ 
which has become a standard guide to the examination of 
financial statements by independent public accountants. 
In the section pertaining to accounts receivable the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 

“The amount of any accounts receivable that have 
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“PROPERTY IS THE FRUIT OF LABOR; PROP- 
ERTY IS DESIRABLE; IT IS A POSITIVE GOOD 
IN THE WORLD; THAT SOME SHOULD BE 
RICH SHOWS THAT OTHERS MAY BECOME 
RICH, AND HENCE IS JUST ENCOURAGEMENT 
TO INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 
HIM WHO IS HOUSELESS PULL DOWN THE 


HOUSE OF ANOTHER, BUT LET HIM WORK 
DILIGENTLY AND BUILD ONE FOR HIMSELF, 
THUS BY EXAMPLE ASSURING THAT HIS OWN 
—e BE SAFE FROM VIOLENCE WHEN 
BUILT.” 





been hypothecated or assigned should be so shown on the 
balance sheet.” 

This very clearly indicates the belief of the Institute 
that such transactions should be revealed in the financial 
statement. Undoubtedly a general adherence to that pol- 
icy would be helpful to the credit man. It would not 
fully solve the problem as a company which showed no 
assignments on its financial statement one day could, on 
the following, make substantial assignments which would 
not be .disclosed until another statement had been re- 
quested. It might also be ineffective in fully disclosing 
transactions where the accounts had been sold out-right 
without recourse. However, the use of a more effective 
financial statement to find out whether any of the ac- 
counts receivable shown in the statement had been trans- 
ferred would elicit either an 
unwillingness to divulge that 
information — which would 
place the credit man on 
guard—an accurate state- 
ment of the situation, or an 
inaccurate report which 
would render the reporting 
firm liable under state false 
financial statement laws. 

The benefits which would 
result from a more wide- 
spread use of the financial 
statement to ascertain 
whether receivables had been 
assigned would, of course, be 
“materially increased by a 
willingness on the part of 
the assignees to give notice when arrangements to acquire 
receivables had been made. [If all financial statements re- 
quired the disclosure of assignment of receivables and if 
there were immediate disclosure of all arrangements in- 
volving the assignment of accounts, there would probably 
be little need for legislation. In these days of ever- 
increasing legislation affecting business it would certainly 
be a gratifying commentary on the ability of business to 
solve some of its own problems if, by voluntary agree- 
ments strictly adhered to, the necessary information in 
connection with assignments of receivables could be pro- 
vided without legislative requirement. 


LET NOT 


Abraham Lincoln, 
March 21, 1864 


Must Meet Two Tests 


Of the several legislative approaches to the problem 
which might be made, a law dealing directly with assign- 
ments of receivables would probably be the most prac- 
ticable. Such legislation, however, to be effective would 
have to meet at least two tests: 

(1) It should not be so extreme in its requirements as 
to restrict the legitimate operation of the assignment 
practice or so general that it would be virtually ineffective 
in protecting creditors; and 

(2) It should be comprehensive enough to cover all 
of the principal types of assignment transactions involv- 
ing receivables. 

The development of such legislation would obviously 
require the most painstaking study. The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is making a careful and persistent 
effort to discover the most effective means of protecting 
creditors in connection with assignments of receivable. 
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A Treasurer Views Credits 


Financial Officer Discusses Department Work 


By Henry C. Perry, Treasurer, Heywood-Wakefield Company 
and Past President Controllers Institute of America 





indulgence I may present the requirements as they 

have been met in our company and we have explored 

and analyzed their application in many other fields 
of business practice. 

First, what is the Treasurer’s job? ‘The answer to 
that question is primarily dependent on the form of 
organization required by the nature and radius of the 
business. In the Heywood-Wakefield Company he is 
responsible for finance and banking relations, the man- 
agement of investments — including 
idle real estate, the buying of insur- 
ance, the management of credits and 
collections, the supervision of ac- 
counting and tax requirements lead- 
ing to the preparation of corporate 
reports and other varied assignments 
which fit in either with his capabili- 
ties or his disposition — take your 
choice. These duties being primarily 
the responsibility for the receipt of 
and custodianship of all monies, he 
quite naturally occupies a position 
close to the Credit and Collection 
Manager. 

Being in immediate touch with 
other phases of the concern’s financial 
affairs, he is the logical officer to out- 
line basic credit policy and it is his 
function to see that this policy har- 
monizes with the policies of other 
divisions of the business, including 
Sales, Production and Accounting. 
In line and staff organization, in fact, the Treasurer, if 
active and not aloof from operating management, is 
directly in charge of credits and collections. He must be 
in order to exercise control over funds which accumulate 
from the granting and utilization of credit. 


2 I claim the right to discuss this subject if with your 
\ 


Credit Job Not Routine 


Let me tell you, and with some emphasis, that I have 
not yet reached that state of opulence which allows me 
to act as an honorary treasurer and, further, that I have 
no illusions respecting the importance of the credit and 
collection department. I regard it as a unit of major 
importance within my range of responsibility, and when 
it is adequately supervised by internal financial manage- 
ment and the public accounting profession we do not have 
scandals of the McKesson & Robbins type. I say that 
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also with emphasis, knowing our own business. 

The credit and collection job has long outgrown the 
routine stage. Installment credit in itself has created a 
demand for men who not only must look way beyond the 
limitations of rating books but who understand fully and 
intelligently those underlying economic factors which 
make for the well-being of the business. We handle in- 
stallment credit and, consequently, I speak from experi- 
ence. 

I have no patience with that type of Credit Executive 
who thinks alone in terms of rating 
books and operating ratios. To be 
sure, many of these ratios used in 
credit analysis are essential but the 
credit policy of any enterprise con- 
cerns too many other departments of 
the business to be limited by what 
we find in balance sheet analysis 
alone. This credit policy can be too 
stringent or too liberal, and the ac- 
tivities between the credit department 
and other operating departments are 
becoming increasingly sensitive by 
reason of inter-relationship and inter- 
dependence. 


Business Building First 


Credit policy must be adjusted to 
profitable business building since it 
exists only by reason of its usefulness 
in the growth of enterprise and it 
should be as liberal as possible in 
order fully to- promote sales expan- 
sion. More than that, credit policy should be fitted to 
production requirements. Overhead absorption is defi- 
nitely linked up with maintained production and main- 
tained production is in turn linked up with sales, which 
are in turn controlled by the selling price. An adequate 
and sufficiently elastic credit policy will often make a 
price more attractive since by the extension of special 
terms, payment is made easier for the customer. 

Having this combination of philosophy and responsi- 
bility, what do I expect of a man in our credit division 
in order to insure the effectiveness of my job? 

I expect him to take full responsibility for appraising 
credit of the company’s customers and the collection of 
outstanding accounts and notes receivable. I expect him 
to be in personal touch and personally acquainted with 
important accounts and the approval of credits on those 
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accounts. 


I expect him to expand his range of vision, 
pack a bag and get out in the field close to the center 
of customer activity. We want no seat-warming credit 
men in our business even though it is our business to 
make chairs. 


Responsibility of “C” Man 

The credit man must be familiar with the circum- 
stances surrounding all delinquent accounts, the refusal 
of orders and the refusal of credit. He personally must 
determine if, and when, an account is to be placed with 
outside attorneys. Requests for extended time, terms 
other than regular, and any other decisions beyond the 
general routine of the department must be his responsi- 
bility. He must have charge of all departmental reports 
to company executives and conduct his department in such 
manner as will build trade and good will with cus- 
tomers. 

He takes charge of the company’s 
interest in accounts involved in 


sense efficiency, and do not entail too much time. 

While respecting the value of credit and collection de- 
partment statistics, I am not interested unless they are 
productively used as tools in the hands of management. I 
am, however, very definitely interested in collection 
velocity, outstanding receivables in arrears, the aging of 
accounts, the amount of orders turned down, the amount 
of bad debts, the trend of failures and their effect upon 
our business, general collection conditions, and complaints 
directed at company credit policy. 


Accounts Must Be Aged 


In order to effectively operate the collection depart- 
ment and as an aid to management, I believe it is essen- 
tial to age the accounts receivable periodically, analyze 
each individual account in arrears and remove it from 
current classification; take bad debt action promptly 
when an account is of questionable collectibility, and 
maintain a permanent record of the 
volume of business refused for reas- 


bankruptcy and receivership. He 
knows that in the establishment of 
credit limits, integrity and business 
ability of the customer is very often 
of far greater consequence than 
financial worth. He values the cus- 
tomer who, being temporarily em- 
barrassed and delinquent, endeavors 
to keep his account active by partial 
payments and in giving him a 
chance to work his way out of 
financial straits. He knows that it 
is not a favor to a customer to ex- 
tend a line of credit not warranted 
by his business conditions or to load 
him up with products for which he 
cannot pay without embarrassment. 


Mr. Perry, in addition to being 
Secretary-Treasurer and a Direc- 
tor of the Heywood-Wakefield 
Company, one of the largest and 
oldest furniture manufacturers 
in the world (113 years) has 
served as National President of 
the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, Chairman of the Accounting 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Furniture Manufac- 
turers, Director of the [Illinois 
Tax Association and is considered 


an authority on accounting and 


ons of credit. 

When forecasting and budgeting 
are a factor in operating policy and 
a determination of future Treasury 
position is necessary, the credit de- 
partment shoud be held responsible 
for an estimate of cash expectations. 
Many of these requirements may 
take on the semblance of fiction to 
the uninitiated, but having used 
such methods for many years we 
know that they work and fill a need 
in the policy-making branch of our 
business. 

Our credit manager must believe 
in trade group meetings for the 
purpose of discussing doubtful ac- 
counts concerning which there has 


Complete Cooperation Needed 


kindred subjects. 


He knows that there must be 
complete cooperation between him- 
self, the Treasurer, and the Selling 
Staff. He knows that his record cannot be judged solely 
by a small amount of bad debt loss. He appreciates the 
necessity of getting together with our salesmen and al- 
lowing them to unload their troubles. He is willing to 
take a chance on the salesman’s judgment of an account, 
if only to prove that the salesman is wrong and thus 
establish better understanding of future credit problems. 

I care nothing about his forms, his technique or his 
methods so long as they secure results. I am not in- 
terested in trick phrases, honorable mention or prize- 
winning collection letters, knowing that the majority of 
them represent class room psychology and find their way 
to the wastebasket. I am not interested in feeding busi- 
ness to accounting supply houses for forms that John 
Jones has used effectively, unless those same forms meet 
the conditions of our business. I am not interested in 
the proclaimed safety measures of credit insurance or 
factoring unless those facilities demonstrate their economic 
worth and build proper customer relationships for the 
business. I am not interested in the internal office pro- 
cedure which governs the order from its entry to the pay 
files, excepting that those methods measure up to common 
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been unfavorable experience, and 
other topics that may be of interest 
to the group as a whole, and he 
should collaborate with these asso- 
ciates by laying all his cards on top of the table. He 
must know how to combat cash discount abuses and in 
extreme cases make the customer understand the sig- 
nificance of the word “No.” We have had many ex- 
periences with chiselers and sympathy seekers, some of 
whom hope to thrive on city-slicker philosophy. In those 
cases we believe in being tough, knowing that such an 
attitude builds respect if on occasion it fails to build 
good will. 


Leniency to Troubled Accounts 


I want to know that in troublesome cases of tem- 
porary financial embarrassment our credit man is render- 
ing special assistance through leniency and special service 
in terms of financial counsel with the aim of helping the 
customer regain his standing and thus further cement 
friendly relations with the company. ; 

I am interested in a minimum placement of accounts 
with collection agencies, not alone as an economy measure 
but more particularly to preserve good trade relations. 
We know that agencies may on occasion report unfavor- 
ably on many a questionable (Continued on page 44) 
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Host City for Credit Congress 
“The Good Old Days” in Grand Rapids 


By J. F. McKenna, Grand Rapids Press 


No city arrives at pretentious maturity without a 


=. “past.” To extract the full flavor of that past you 
w 


need, in some cases, venture back only as far as the 


point where somebody-or-other de- 
cides that another somebody-or-other had 
the right idea about this being a pretty 
fair place to settle down. But there are 
some Cities you just can’t treat that way. 
One of them is Grand Rapids, second city 
of Michigan, where the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men will hold its 44th 
annual Credit Congress, June 11-15. 
Nobody knows how old is this com- 
munity in the Valley of the Grand. 
Long, long before the white man’s time 
it was a “city of homes” for the Indian. 
And before him—ages before him—there 
dwelt and toiled here a man so steeped 
in antiquity that the learned ologists 
have not yet been able to reach full ac- 
cord on the riddle. Here, in clearings 
overlooking the broad river, this primi- 
tive man fashioned massive mounds and in them left 
fragmentary evidences of an art far superior to that of 
his Indian successor. Here, too, he built great, raised 
terraces now called, for want of a better name, “garden 


beds.” 


An Historic Story 


Ponder the story of the Indian alone on the site of 
today’s Grand Rapids and you plod the trail of the Jesuit 
explorers in the 1600s . . . swing a lusty paddle with the 
French voyageurs along the primeval shores of Mitchi- 
sawgyegan (Lake Michigan) from Michilimackinac 
(Mackinaw) to St. Joe, and back again. Now you're in a 
French domain, now under England’s flag, now the Stars 
and Stripes of the new America. Fundamentally, with 
local variations of every hue and shade, it’s the story of 
the Northwest Territory . . . the story of fur... the 
story of the white man questing for opportunity, wealth, 
comfort, security on his own land, wilderness or no. . 

You simply can’t divorce the Indian from the history 
of Grand Rapids. Why, the first credit problem of the 
embryo village of the white man was the red man! It 
may sound queer to you but the so-called shiftless Indian 
was regarded as an excellent credit risk. Some of the 
earliest traders took advantage of that very fact. The 
process was simple. You staked Young-Man-With-Two- 
Horses to sugar, flour, tea, powder, beads and whatnot. 
When the treaty money arrived, you waited outside the 
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payoff place. When Young-Man-With-Two-Horses 
emerged you held out your hand for his cash. He sur- 
rendered it without a murmur. All too often, as evi- 
denced by the hue and cry of the early 
newspaper, it developed that Young- 
Man-With-Two-Horses owed you ex- 
actly the amount he had in his hands 
when you got to him. 


Whiskey as Wampum 

It is worth noting that Y-M-W-T-H 
didn’t seem to mind, so long as he got 
credit for his next batch of goods, plus a 
few lusty slugs of firewater. 

The Grand Rapids of today is a con- 
vention city. It loses no opportunity to 
let the world know that. Alert men and 
women stalk conventions years in ad- 
vance, entertain them deftly and ener- 
getically when they come. But one of 
the largest, noisiest and most portentous 
conventions ever held within shouting 
distance of where the National Credit Congress sessions 
will be conducted never gets into the brochures. It was 
back in 1761. Control of the Northwest had passed 
from the French to the English. Michigan trading posts 
had been surrendered. Many of the Indians were bitter. 

April came, and with it the population here at Paw-quat- 
ting (shallow rapids) swelled like the spring flood. Day 
and night, for weeks, moccasined feet pattered over the 
trails. Somber-faced braves strode in the south and east 
over the very trail which Credit Congress visitors quickly 
will come to know as Monroe Avenue—that broad, slop- 
ing street where the big policeman reminds you at every 
corner to “watch the light, please.” 

From far and near the warriors came. Finally, when 
the pipe-passing and other formalities had ended, the 
principal speaker of the evening was introduced. He was 
an out-of-town chap named Pontiac. For hours he 
thundered his grievances against the English, pleaded for 
their annihilation. 


Pontiac, Some Orator 


Pontiac’s oratory was something to remember, and the 
braves at Paw-quat-ting remembered it well! ‘Two years 
after the grand council at the rapids on the Ouashtenong 
(Grand river) they were with Pontiac in his historic but 
abortive conspiracy against Detroit. Indeed, from this 
same “Grand Rapids” warriors went forth a short time 
later to wage war on the American revolutionists on the 
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borders of Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York—allies, 
this time, of the British. The Grand River Valley also 
contributed savage resistance to Mad Anthony Wayne in 
Ohio and fought beside the great Tecumseh at Tippecanoe. 

Oddly enough, the Indians at the rapids gave the white 
man a relatively friendly welcome when he came to stay. 
Technically, of course, they had been pretty well sub- 
dued but, after all, there was no fort here for protection, 
no soldiers. 

And—again oddly—the first ‘white man”’ to settle near 
Grand Rapids with any definite thought of permanency 
was—a woman! The American Fur Co. sent her in the 
early 1800s to found and to operate a fur trading post 
between the Indian village at the 
rapids and the village at what is 
now Lowell, also in Kent county, 
east of Grand Rapids. She did 
her job well, vigorously and fairly 
by the record, did Madame La- 
framboise. No serious misadven- 
ture befell her, either, and she won 
a reputation throughout the valley 
for square dealing. 


This is the first complete announce- 
ment about the new service, follow- 
ing the study and adoption of the 
plan at the recent meeting of the 
National Credit Methods and Prac- 
tices Committee and the Board of 
Directors of the N.A.C.M. 


One Grand “Bouncer” 


Rix Robinson—the Uncle Rix 
of many a meaty story in the saga 
of the early Grand Rapids—suc- 
ceeded Madame Laframboise at 
the American Fur trading post in 
1821. He never actually dwelt in 
Grand Rapids but he became a 
powerful and respected figure in the community which 
was to spring up nearby. His permanent renown among 
the Indians was established with picturesque directness. 
When the occasional trouble-hunting savage came into his 
post, Uncle Rix made it a point to use up every ounce of 
his reserve patience, and then do something about it. The 
usual method was to seize the savage by the neck and the 
seat of what served as an Indian’s pants and toss him out 
the most convenient door or window. Once he wrecked 
the social standing of an important chief who had bragged 
loud and long about what he would do to Uncle Rix. 
Uncle Rix went a step further in this case and dumped 
the chief into the river, knife, tomahawk and all. 

A government treaty at the close of the War of 1812, 
first of two treaties important to this section, paved the 
way for the white man’s Grand Rapids. It is a chapter 
brimming with homely humor, tinged with pathos, dotted 
with tragedy. Look: 

There, at the treaty table, sat Topinabee, principal 
chief of the Pottawatomies. He had listened to the talk 
of lands and money and goods. He was weary of it. 
Turning gravely to the treaty commissioners, he cried: 
“We care not for the land, the money or the goods. It 
is whiskey we want—give us whiskey!” 


The “Real McCoy” 


Then there was that ardent missionary, Dr. Isaac Mc- 
Coy, who secured for himself a commission from Govern- 
or Lewis Cass at Detroit to establish a mission at the 
rapids and to supervise the blacksmith and teachers pro- 
vided for in the treaty. Dr. McCoy himself knew and 
abhored the net result of mixing red men and red liquor. 
Moreover, he was solemnly admonished by Governor 


Credit executives! 
the important article on pages 34 
and 35 of this issue in the special 
‘*Members’ Bulletin”’ supplement. 
Every credit man should know the 
details of the new streamlined, 
all-inclusive Credit Interchange 
Service, which has been evolved. 
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Cass that one of his big tasks would be to keep “ardent 
spirits’ from the tribesmen. But when he got there, the 
following spring, he discovered that the Indians already 
had their “ardent spirits,” as well as a bad mood over the 
treaty. It took Dr. McCoy three trips in all, a year apart, 
to procure the co-operation he had to have even to start 
his mission. 

And consider Keewatcooshcum, a great chief of the 
Ottawas here. Keewatcooshcum was a sincere friend of 
the white man. He believed that the coming of the white 
man in great numbers was inevitable, and that his own 
people would fare better west of the Mississippi. He 
signed that first treaty, and paid dearly for it. A tribunal 
of his tribesmen condemned him. 
He had sold their homeland and 
the resting place of their dead. 
He was their enemy. Keewat- 
cooshcum died by an_assassin’s 
hand at the river bank, not far 
south of the present Leonard 
Street bridge. 


Be sure to read 


Campau, Founding Father 


The man destined to do more 
than any other towards starting 
the white man’s Grand Rapids on 
its way to fame and definite per- 
manency arrived in 1826. His 
name was Louis Campau. Fresh 
from the Saginaw valley he came, 
wise in the way of the Indian; 
honest, robust, genial but hard as 
nails if he had to be. He held a government license as 
an Indian trader and a private commission as a fur trader. 

Uncle Louis spent the first few years here establishing 
his quarters and his business. By the time the second 
Indian treaty was effected, in 1836, and the influx of 
white settlers started in earnest, Uncle Louis already had 
visioned something of the city that was to follow. The 
Ottawas, Chippewas and Pottawatomies had surrendered 
all lands north of the Grand as, in the first treaty, they 
had surrendered the lands to the south. Uncle Louis 
promptly purchased a sizable chunk of land from the 
government and, as it later turned out, it was right in 
the center of things. 

Beside the rapids on the Grand, hammer and saw 
echoed against the great stands of oak and maple and elm 
and walnut. Cabins sprang up, and stores and inns. 
Crude steamboats were built. Business boomed. The 
red man swapped furs, berries and maple sugar for dry- 
goods, whiskey and ammunition. The berries were 
shipped to Buffalo, the sugar to New York and Boston. 
The furs—the big money—went to Detroit. Grand 
River, broader then than now, swarmed with canoes and 
pole boats. 


Furs Were Wealth 


Beaver sold by the pound those days. All weights 
were estimated—by the trader. Mink brought 50 cents 
to $1. Marten pelts were worth $1.25 top, lynx the 
same. Muskrats were five cents flat. Traders made the 
most of it, and out of this situation came the real spirit 
of competition. One smart trader decided not to wait 
for the Indians to come in with pelts. He went to the 
Indians. Other traders had to do the same and before 
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long some of them were spend- 
ing entire winters in the woods 
keeping “guard” on the native 
trappers. 

Busy days, indeed . . . with 
a tinge of purple at times. On 
treaty payment day in 1841, 
for example, the “Enquirer” 
commented that “there were 
fifteen hundred Indians, two 
traders to each Indian and two 
gallons of diluted whiskey to 
each trader.” A year hence, 
conditions had improved some- 
what. Even the “Enquirer” 
conceded that “no barrels were 
rolled out as heretofore and 
the heads knocked in so that 
the savage might gorge his fill.” 

And while the treaty day 
revels were at their height on 
the east side of the Grand, 
evangelized Indians and whites 
would gather on the west side 
of the river to sing and pray. 

From the Grand Rapids of 
today, in fact from every ham- 
let in the state, each fall a 
great army of red-coated hunt- 
ers sallies northward in quest 
of deer. In the Grand Rapids of 1854 venison was a 
drug on the market and now and then you had to kick 
bears out of the streets. Bounties on wolves were one 
of the young village’s early worries. 

Grand Rapids and Chicago, though few may realize 
it, have a lot in common. If Chicago has eclipsed Grand 
Rapids in size (Chicagoans please note that no doubt is 
implied), Grand Rapids still clings to the belief that it 
has the edge in some things, including weather. ‘The 
two communities started almost from scratch, Chicago in 
1837, Grand Rapids (as a corporate village) in 1838, 
though the post office bore the name Grand Rapids as 
early as 1832. 


Cut Down Prospect Hill 


In the same year (1871) that Chicago had its historic 
conflagration, Grand Rapids, too, was sorely beset by 
fires. Its near-neighbor, Holland, also suffered disas- 
trously from flames, as did Manistee, Michigan. In 1871 
Grand Rapids had time for little else but fires and fire 
relief work. 

By and large, though, fire and flood have been good to 
Grand Rapids. Every destructive fire sowed the seed for 
bigger and better buildings—even when the engine house 
burned, and when the prisoners set fire to the jail in 1878. 
And modern Grand Rapids, fire conscious, has won for 
itself a place on the select list of the underwriters. 

The river did much to change the whole aspect of the 
modern city. Originally that old Indian trail, Monroe 
Avenue, skirted the base of a great hill—Prospect Hill, 
the pioneers called it. It ran right down to what is 
now Campau Square and the trail was bent around it. 
The upward slope to the northeast is still obvious and 
along Ionia and Division avenues to the north you may 
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Looking southeast up the old Indian trail (Monroe Avenue) from Campau Square, site of 
Grand Rapids’ first fur trading post and now hub of Credit Congress convention activities. 





































see a sample of what the whole intervening section once 
was like. You get a grand view, too, from atop Look- 
out Park. 

Where did Prospect Hill go? Well, it went into the 
river. For several blocks between the main business sec- 
tions and the present river the river itself used to run. 
The fill-in extended to and included four islands. Today 
many great buildings, railroad yards and industries stand 
on the old river channel. 


Here’s a Friendly City 


The steamboats are gone from the river now. You no 
longer have to chase bears from the streets or keep a sharp 
ear open nights for the wolves. There are no treaty 
revels for the Indian has vanished, too. And only a 
bronze tablet marks the spot where Uncle Louis swapped 
his foodstuffs and gunpowder and trinkets for furs. 
Monroe Avenue still swings to the north at Campau 
Square, as the old trail used to swing. But Prospect Hill 
is gone and with it some of the dad-blamest Fourth of 
July celebrations you ever heard tell! 

Grand Rapids has known the full days and the lean 
days, including the era of wildcat bartking and the suc- 
ceeding days when you’d do well to swap a mess of turnips 
for two eggs. Furniture and great seating plants and 
gypsum and brass foundries and auto parts factories have 
taken the place of fur. Good old greenbacks are the 
wampum and there’s a lot of it here. 

These days, Grand Rapids folks hustle to work, hustle 
to keep business forging ahead, do a little worrying about 
the European situation, debate the city’s current project 
to pipe water from Lake Michigan an odd thirty miles 
away and get all excited about the Jones’s new baby. 
They find a lot of time for fun and fellowship. 
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Chooses Own “Best Letters” 


Credit Correspondence Manual Is Thus Developed 


By R. Wm. Peterson, Credit Manager, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, Seattle 





desk of a public utility credit man, it is nevertheless 
intended to present some useful thoughts for any 
business regardless of size or nature. 

Some one once said, “It is not so much what you say, 
but how you say it, that counts.” Prompted by this prin- 
ciple and by business necessity, our credit department has 
in recent years concentrated, as never before, upon a pro- 
gram to improve its credit and collection correspondence. 

This step was taken as a part of the general plan for 
the gradual upbuilding of the quality in performance of 
all credit and collection activities. It was realized that 
intelligent, fair, and sympathetic correspondence is of 
paramount importance in order to maintain this part of 
our work at the highest standards. In keeping with this 
objective, a correspondence committee was appointed 
consisting of four credit and collection supervisors. The 
functioning of this committee has resulted in a sizable 
letter manual representing the combined efforts of many 
employees. 

Before considering the contents of this manual, may I 
present one of the stepping stones in this process. As a 
constant practice of refinement, each day a file of tissue 
copies of all credit and collection letters which have been 
written and mailed the day before, is circulated, over 
the supervisory desks in the credit offices. 


i it is true that this article originates at the 
hd 


Eliminate Negative Words 


This file serves two purposes; it informs everyone of 
the daily developments, and is the basis for carrying on 
the correspondence training. For instance, each letter is 
analyzed for words or phrases which detract from a tone 
of positive collection thinking and those which do not 
reflect Company policy. 

Words or expressions, such as, “compel,” “enforce,” 
“insist,” “demand,” “unable,” “impossible,” “handle,” 
are just some of the “‘negatives” which have been weeded, 
as much as possible, from our correspondence as a con- 
sequence of daily vigilance, and have been supplanted by 
words and phrases which are affirmative factors in de- 
veloping pulling power. As an example, rather than say, 
“handle your account,” how much more graceful it is to 
say “treat your account.” Likewise, the effect is consid- 
ered negative to say, “if you now find it impossible to pay 
in full,” why not lay less emphasis on the “impossibility” 
of paying, and say, “if it is not convenient now to pay 
in full e 

On the other hand, the practical value of a letter is 
never subordinated to the achievement of purely perfect 
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phraseology. While it is a far-fetched illustration, it 
might be said that the use of “‘ain’t” several times in one 
letter might be in order if it produces the desired result 
without leaving offense. Thus, this method of construc- 
tively censoring correspondence by actual corrections on 
letter copies, supplemented by further discussion with the 
correspondent involved, if necessary, affords each super- 
visor and his stenographer a fine opportunity to benefit 
from the combined observations and experiences of their 
associates. 

This manual has been compiled from our “‘best letters 
of the month,” selected sentences and paragraphs, and 
from authoritative information on letter writing. The 
committee “finecombs” the material and each letter 
chosen for inclusion in the manual is, of course, checked 
closely and tested for effectiveness. 


Letters Carefully Chosen 

Sometimes only one letter is issued as the letter-of-the- 
month; three is about the limit which is added during 
any thirty-day span. Newly chosen letters or phrases are 
bulletined to many of the Company offices where credit 
and collection letters are written, and each new inclusion 
is keyed for ready filing in the manual. At this time 
there are seventy-seven select letters within the manual 
plus one hundred thirty-two specialized or miscellaneous 
paragraphs or sentences. The index today includes such 
subdivisions as: 


SECTION SECTION 
Appreciation Letters.. 1 Miscellaneous P ar a- 
Closing Bill Letters. 2 IR, i ccwigiin eit 5-A 
Closing Sentences or Novelty Collection 
Paragraphs ...... 2-A SANOD: is band '6iioe 6 
Collection Letters.... 2-B Opening Sentences or 
Deposit Letters...... 3 Paragraphs ....... 7 
Discontinuance Le t- Seasonal Letters... .. 8 
NE i hicks Del 'nen ts 3-A Stockholder Customer 
Letter Analyses...... + ee 8-A 
Letterheads and Copy Transmittal Memor- 
A Ee 4-A anda — Correspond- 
Merchandise Letters. 5 ence Committee... 9 


. Samples of Letters Used 

Your attention is now directed to a few sample letters 
which have been selected at random. The copy designated 
“1-2” is a letter of appreciation. ‘Too often, perhaps, 
utilities are remiss in expressing appreciation of their good 
accounts, and sometimes to those who have rehabilitated 
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their credit record. This letter contains plain language, 
expresses sincere appreciation, and pledges the best service 
possible. (Utilities are employing greater usage of such 
letters today than ever before.) 


Mr. John Doe 
123 First Street 
Seattle, Washington 
Dear Mr. Doe: 
Sometimes in the stress of our daily business, we 
find ourselves overlooking some of the courtesies that 
we should extend to each other. Therefore, time is 
taken out right now to thank you for the way in which 
you have taken care of your electric service account 
that you have reduced 
from a balance of $——— 
as of————, to the pres- 
ent small balance of $——. 
Your support through- 
out has ben encouraging 
to us and you may rest 
assured that this company 
will continue to do its 





ing our customers of past due balances. As the amount 
outstanding of $21.34 covered three to four months’ 
service, we hoped that our notice was not unduly severe 
and that it was free from offense. 

The amount you owe us is of course comparatively 
small, but if we allowed our accounts in general to 
carry ninety day balances, we would soon find an im- 
pairment of our operating funds, and the matter of 
keeping our accounts receivable down to a minimum is 
of importance during these still rather strenuous times. 

Please be assured, Mr. Doe, that we are not espe- 
cially singling your account out as one deserving of 
collection treatment and we also want you to know 
that we appreciate the business with which you have 
favored us during the past years. You are right in the 
opinion that our business, 
like other businesses, 
depends upon the service 
we render and the good 
will of our customers. 
This will always be our 
objective. In closing this 
letter it is earnestly 
hoped that our friendly 


ne very best to see that you relationship will always 
ilt receive any benefits with- continue. Thank you 
a in its power. again for your letter. 
Yours very truly, Yours very truly, 
on (Name and Title) ae and os of 
he ‘R.A; : epartment Head or 
Example 2-B-4 is designed Credit Manager) 
T- to overcome the habit of In 1933 our Company 
" some customers of letting dispensed with the printed 
At bills run a month or two form of notification in cases 
behind. This copy illustrates of discontinuance of service 
eS how each type of letter is for non-payment. A special 
id footnoted for the particular letter, sample 3-A-2, applica- 
he class of accounts for which ble to the individual circum- 
er it is intended, i.e., “Collec- stances is sent by regular 
ed tion letter applicable to mail. It is common in these 
many accounts which regu- letters to use the specific 
larly carry one or two phrase . “‘temporary suspen- 
. months’ balances. sion,” or “temporary inter- 
z Mr. John pee ruption,” or ‘temporary dis- 
irst Street i ” 
re Seattle, Washington continuance, t h e word 
- Dear Mr. Dee: temporary” indicated our 
a rom mag notice en hope that service will be out 
receipt of your monthly : 
ne service bills that they in- for only a short while pend- 
l clude a previous month’s ing some settlement and 
alance. — F “suspension,” for inst 
us To eliminate this bal- . “hich! — f wes d i — 
h ance forward and sim- oe Press 1 
, plify the billing of your out,” etc. 
account, may we suggest that upon receipt of your Mr. John Doe 
next bill you pay current charges, and in addition, 123 First Street 
N the past due balance between then and the next meter Seattle, Washington 
reading date. By following this preferred plan your Dear Mr. Doe: 
monthly statements thereafter will include only current You have been accommodated with many extensions 
A charges. Ne in connection with your electric service account. Not- 
Please be assured that it is our constant endeavor to withstanding our cooperation, a balance has been car- 
show our appreciation of your patronage by making ried until $35.08 is now due to the September 17 meter 
available an economical service which enables you to reading. Contrary to our expectations, we are with- 
utilize the many conveniences of electricity in your out a definite understanding as to your plans for taking 
home. care of this indebtedness. 
Yours very truly, You are asked to please remit $20 before next Tues- 
(Name and Title) -. a ed = ipameye | with payment of $10 each 
: a month thereafter until the arrears are cleared. Your 
In 2-B-21 you will see that the word “treatment” compliance with this request will avoid temporary sus- 
A is substituted for the less desirable word “handling,” and — of er Peer ge service after October 6 
instead of “ ” : eye ” e are confident that your sense of fairness in this 
. ee the milder term “disturbed” seems matter will prompt you to remit now or call at this 
more suitable. Again, you witness the play for customer office and make satisfactory arrangements so you may 
goodwill. continue to enjoy the many conveniences of electricity 
in your home. 
Mr. John Doe Yours very truly, 
Seattle Washing ie ome and Title of Credit 
‘ n 
rs — oh 7 anager or Local Manager) 
ad praank zo for your letter of September 20. I am 6-1 is a novelty type collection letter. It is agreed 
1s always glad to hear from our customers but am sorry imi i ili 
: | ieee Gat ee eet ee ee nes the novelty letter has a limited usage in the utility 
) turbed you. The notice sent to you and enclosed with eld. This modest style has met with considerable suc- 
od your letter is a regular printed form for use in remind- cess in our experience. (Cont’d on P. 44) 
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Credit Information Sources 


Direct and Indirect Methods of Checking 


on Accounts 


By C. L. Whitaker, Steel & Tubes, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 





information available to the credit man and I am 

going to divide them into two general classifications, 

Direct and Indirect. . 

Under Indirect, which we will take up first, comes the 
Mercantile Agencies and which we divide into four gen- 
eral groups: 

1. General. 

This covers reports issued on all types of business 
such as Dun and Bradstreet and General American 
Credits. This type of report covers antecedent in- 
formation, financial statements, and some trade com- 
ment with which you are all familiar and needs no 
comment. Dun & Bradstreet, of course, also issue the 
rating books. 

2. Credit Interchange Bureaus’—such as operated 
by the Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 

These reports give complete information as to the 
number of years sold, date of last sale, high credit, 
amount owing and amount past due, terms of sale and 
payment record. I know of nothing more important 
to a credit man than such a record in the extending of 
credit; in fact, what is the first thought that comes to 
your mind in considering a risk, it is “How does he 
Pay?” Surely your customer’s paying habits are the 
best guide to safe credit. Without Credit Interchange 
Service in my mind you do not have a complete cov- 
erage so far as credit information is concerned. In 
our own Credit Department we get an Interchange 
Report without fail on any account in which there is 
a question of risk. Bear in mind that you are getting 
experience from the different industries all over the 
country, which may be selling your account rather than 
from a local group or one particular industry. This 
is important. 

3. Special Trade or Industry Reports. 

There is a large number under this classification of 
which I will list the following without comment ex- 
cept the industry covered and type of service rendered. 

National Credit Office: 

Covers Automotive and Steel industries, supplying 
general reports and a monthly book covering mostly 
trade clearance of its members. 

Iron and Steel Board of Trade: 

General reports and a rating book on Iron and Steel 
industries. 

Lyons Mercantile Agency: 

General reports on the Furniture industry. 


= There are, of course, a great many sources of credit 
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Manufacturers’ Clearing House: 

General reports and semi-yearly book of trade clear- 
ance on Plumbing Supply Houses. 

Hooper-Holmes Bureau, New York City. 

Retail Credit Company of Atlanta. 

General reports principally on individuals. 

There is also the very complete service rendered by 
Poors and Moody which is of value in selling, sub- 
stantially to Utilities and Railroads and large com- 
panies, they covering practically every concern whose 
stock is listed. A yearly book is issued with sup- 
plementary volumes each quarter, and daily bulletins. 
Financial information and complete history of com- 
panies covered is furnished. 

4. Attorneys. 

Some companies get very good results in this type of 
report furnished by local attorneys. ‘They of course 
can give the latest information and the most intimate 
facts, if they will, for they are familiar with local con- 
ditions and often in personal touch with the subject 
of the inquiry. 


Indirect Information 


Your next general classification under Indirect In- 
formation is checking references supplied by your cus- 
tomer. This is something that we very seldom do, pre- 
ferring to rely on Credit Interchange Reports, unless the 
firms given as references are large and well known or 
we are acquainted with the credit man of the firm. Bear 
in mind your prospective customer will furnish the names 
of only those creditors whom he feels will report favor- 
ably. Also, I would suggest that you look up the rating 
of all references given you before writing them, disre- 
garding those who do not have a satisfactory rating. Of 
course if you request references you should at all times 
endeavor to get only the principal and large sources of 
supply as most concerns endeavor to pay their smaller 
creditors, and also a large or principal supplier should be 
fairly close to his customer and able to furnish much 
more valuable credit information. 

Next comes your Banks. The value of information to 
be obtained from this source of credit information de- 
pends much on the way they are approached. If you will 
present your case as a business proposition and you are 
candid in regard to what you want, at the same time 
offering compensation you can generally secure very good 
service. In our own Credit Department for years we 
made it a practice when writing Banks as a reference to 
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enclose 35¢ in stamps with a postscript on the letter that 
it covered their incidental expense in answering our in- 


quiry. You would be surprised at the difference this 
made in the information supplied. 

At the present time we never write the customer’s 
bank direct but rather seek the information through con- 
nections we have with two of the country’s largest banks 
located in Chicago and New York. I made it a point 
to personally become acquainted with the men in charge 
of the credit departments of these 
two banks, maintaining this relation- 
ship, we have received excellent serv- 
ice on our inquiries. In one case that 
I recall the bank even went to the 
trouble to have a representative from 
their credit department call on our 
prospective customer and make a per- 
sonal investigation for our benefit. 
Bankers are the highest grade mer- 
chants in the country; high grade re- 
ports can justly be expected from 
them and usually when they do give 
information it can be relied upon. 


Public Records as Source 


Another source of indirect credit 
information is the public records and 
news items from news and trade 
papers. Here in Cleveland we have 
the Daily Legal News and the Bul- 
letin put out by the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, listing suits, 
judgments and chattel mortgages, etc. 
We, ourselves, due to the type of our 
business, do not use such services, 
however, they are of considerable 
value for certain types of business. 

In the handling of Credits there is 
of course, many cases where informa- 
tion received from the many sources 
that I have outlined above is not sufficient and it is then 
necessary to supplement with information secured direct, 
such as: 

Credit man’s personal knowledge. 

Record of subject with your company if already a 
customer. 

Report by your salesman. 

Financial statements. 

Personal interview by the credit man or by letter. 

In mentioning the credit man’s personal knowledge 
of the prospect, I have in mind what he already knows 
about the firm, its product and general business reputa- 
tion, and particularly the line of industry in which the 
firm is engaged. All of us at times receive initial orders 
from concerns with whom we are somewhat familiar, 
from information received from sales department, com- 
petitors, fellow credit men, etc. Of vital interest, and 
this is important, is our knowledge of the particular line 
of industry in which the firm is engaged. Is it profitable 
or highly competitive? Do they manufacture or handle 
a product for which there is a new and growing demand, 
or is the mortality rate high in the line in which they are 
engaged? 
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Poor Information — Not Poor Judgment is the 






A very good example of this is the trailer business. In 
the Spring of 1936 the manufacture of trailers was boom- 
ing with a very good demand for the product. Con- 
cerns, large and small started up all over the country, a 
large number of which were not properly financed or 
managed. ‘The demand did not carry over into 1937 
with the result a number of such concerns are in dif- 
ficulty and there was a rather high mortality rate, the 
same as you had the first few years in the manufacture 
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Cause of Most Credit Losses 


of the automobile. Knowing this you should, of course, 
check your credits very closely on this type of business. 
Now please don’t get me wrong; I do not mean that 
this type of manufacturer is not entitled to credit. There 
are a large number of them properly financed and man- 
aged, who will make good customers, and entitled to 
every possible credit consideration. 


Your Own Records 

Next under direct sources of credit information comes 
the record of the firm with your company, if already a 
customer. I do not mean only his pay record, but his 
other dealings with your firm as well. On any com- 
plaints or claims that may have developed, has he been 
unfair and arbitrary or has he shown a disposition to be 
fair in arriving at a settlement? Does he make unfair 
deductions or resent your efforts to collect past due ac- 
counts, or does he lay the cards on the table and make 
a real effort to pay your account? Have you had favor- 
able comments from your sales department as to his 
method of doing business, and do they go to bat for him 
when there is a question in your mind as to the contin- 
uing of open terms or the extension of a larger amount 
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of credit than heretofore granted? All of this, I feel, 
is of value in determining your credit policy. 

However, many firms very successfully use this means 
of dealing with the customer on credit matters, as was 
indicated by the very satisfactory experience outlined by 
Mr. Sisson in his talk to you two weeks ago. It would 
seem to me, however, that this would work out best with 
your smaller customers. 


Financial Statements 


Next comes Financial Statements,—surely very im- 


getting a fact here and an admission there, I have been 
able to get all the information necessary without hardly 
any direct questions. In some cases it may be necessary, 
of course, to be more direct in your investigation but it 
is up to you to first sell yourself to your prospective cus- 
tomer to the extent he will lay his cards on the table. 
Of course, if your judgment tells you it would be unsafe 
to extend credit, you should refuse to grant it, but it is 
a far cry from refusing credit to losing an order or a 
customer. 

By all means where the order received or future busi- 


portant and where such informa- 
tion is not available through other 
sources, should be secured direct 
if at all possible where the size 
of the account would justify such 
a request. In addition to the 
regular financial statement you 
should also have an operating 
statement, as you are interested 
in not only his present condition 
but the progress being made as 
well. In our own business we 
use a regular envelope form with 
which most of you are familiar, 
which we endeavor to keep as 
simple as possible. The advan- 
tages of this form are, of course, 
it coming through the mail ; mak- 
ing certain that all of the in- 
formation wanted is furnished 
and also having the form indicate 
to the customer that it is our reg- 
ular practice to request such in- 
formation. We use in our office 
comparison sheets and a sheet for 
our analysis. 

Next and most important so 


How Donkeys 
Became Asses 


Once upon a time a great prophet 
addressed a herd of donkeys: “What 
would a donkey require for a three- 
day journey?” 

“Six bundles of hay and three bags 
of dates,” they replied. 

“That soundeth like a fair price. 
But I have for only one of you a three 
day journey, and I cannot give six 
bundles of hay and three bags of dates. 
Who will go for less?” 

Behold, all stood forth. One would 


go for six bundles of hay and two bags 
of dates, another for three bundles 


and one bag. One especially long- 
eared donkey agreed to go for one 
bundle of hay. 

Spake the prophet: “Thou art a dis- 
grace to the herd, and an ass. Thou 
canst not live for three days on one 
bundle of hay, much less undertake 


ness would justify the expense, 
visit your customer personally, 
and in considering the expense re- 
member your company spends 
money in advertising and sending 
your salesman to call on your 
customer. By the same reason- 
ing certainly a reasonable travel- 
ing expense is justified for the 
Credit Department, if you can as 
a result of a personal call make 
the necessary credit arrangements 
to hold worthwhile business that 
you would otherwise turn down 
and lose or take excessive credit 
losses which could have _ been 
avoided as a result of first hand 
information. 

Remember a $5000.00 credit 
loss at a profit of only 10% rep- 
resents the profit on $50,000.00 
worth of business. I am sure 
your Sales Department would 
gladly spend more than your 
traveling expense to secure a vol- 
ume of business a lot less than 


$50,000.00. 





far as direct credit information is 
concerned is the approach to your 
customer either by letter or by a 
visit of the credit man himself to 
the customer’s plant. In either 
case this requires the utmost tact 
and diplomacy in handling. Cred- 
it is perhaps the cheapest thing 
there is today; if you won’t ex- 
tend it someone else will, and you 
cannot take an “I know you are dishonest anyway”’ atti- 
tude without working that customer up to a frame of 
mind where the least he can do is to refuse to buy even 
if he does get credit. 

Remember a credit man comes into more intimate con- 
tact with a customer than any other man; his relations 
are most delicate, he touches a man where he is most 
sensitive, on the question of his character and ability. 
The more human attitude you can take with your cus- 
tomer the more you will accomplish and even if you find 
you cannot extend credit the customer should be so 
handled that he will be left in a pleasant frame of mind 


and the possibility of becoming a future customer for 
your firm. 


get the order.” 


The Illinois Editor. 


Personal Calls Helpful 


I have often found, in calling on a customer, that by 
discussing his affairs pleasantly and rather informally, 
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the journey and profit thereby.” 
“True,” replied the ass, hanging his 
long ears in shame, “but I wanted to 


And from that day to this, price 
cutters have been known as asses.— 





I personally recall any number 
of customers where my firm has 
been able to take on their business 
as a result of a personal visit, 
which otherwise on information 
from indirect sources would have 
been refused. I do not mean 
necessarily we extended open 
terms in all cases but that we 
were successful in working out 
some satisfactory credit arrangement. 

If a personal call is not justified, then you will have 
to handle by letter, in which case you will have to vis- 
ualize your customer as best you can and use the same 
tact and diplomacy as in a personal interview. In writ- 
ing a customer, however, refusing credit, do not come 
out and insist on cash in advance. Leave this door open 
and give him an opportunity to offer some tangible in- 
formation which may entitle him to credit or your cus- 
tomer may suggest some arrangement other than a Cash 
or C. O. D. basis on which you would still be reasonably 
protected. 

As I pointed out before, it is a far cry from refusing 
credit to losing an order or a customer. Losses come in 
taking chances, so does volume of sales. The real credit 
man is one, who taking what looks like a long chance, by 


such mental means and systematic methods as he possesses, 


shortens the chance and bring it to a point of safety. 
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Aging Accounts Receivable 


Tests Which Find Out Profit Stealers 


By George Benner, 


Credit Manager, 


Bayuk Cigars Incorporated, Philadelphia 


causes of failures; therefore, by knowing what drives 
people out of business, the reasons for success become 
rather definitely established. 

The basic reason why people fail is that they disregard 
the simple process of constructive thinking—they fail to 
stop and plan before they go ahead. 

Have you ever stopped to consider why stop and go 
traffic signals are placed at the intersections of our high- 
ways? ‘These signals are certainly not physically capable 
of making you stop or move on. Their only purpose is 
to remind you—just as I stand before you now—to stop 
and plan your move before you go ahead. 

About five years ago, a tobacco distributor came to me 
and said, “I have been in this business for twenty years 
and at one time could have gone into retirement, but 
for the past few years I have lost considerable and today 
my business is in a hopeless condition. I am going to 
give up.” 


A: my vocation there is opportunity to study the 
V 


Read “Stop and Go” Signs 

He sold this business to an aggressive young man who 
was handicapped only by lack of capital and certain prec- 
edents established by the former owner . . . but he 
stopped and planned every move before going ahead and 
continues to do so, with the result that he has built up 
a substantial equity from the profits of that business. 

This is not just a pretty picture . . . it actually hap- 
pened. A miracle? No, not by a long shot—it occurs 
rather frequently. I can cite many such stories from 
my own experience. 

You may well ask—how is this possible? The answer 
is so simple it may surprise many of you. One man 
trained his mind to think constructively—he was capable 
of accepting the responsibilities and problems of business. 
The other accepted defeat because he was through men- 
tally. 


Importance of Liquidity 

I would remind you that the functions of a distributor 
involve the buying of merchandise for resale to the con- 
sumer through the medium of retail dealers. 

For that service there is available a net income which 
compares favorably in relation to invested capital, with 
the average permissible under our general business econ- 
omy. 

The results which are obtained individually, however, 
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are largely dependent upon the rate of turnover ac- 
complished in a given business. 

The rate of capital turnover is influenced by the rela- 
tion of fixed investments to capital—and the extent to 
which merchandise inventory and accounts receivable are 
kept current and liquid. 

It is my desire on this occasion to dwell upon that one 
particular phase of business that from my observations 
appears most inclined to get out of control. I make 
reference to Accounts Receivable. 

Not so long ago, I had occasion to visit with a friend 
who happens to have a large wholesale business; fortu- 
nately I arrived at his place of business before the sales- 
men had left for the day. -We were having discussion 
when one of the salesmen interrupted to inquire about 
a new item that had been added to the line, and seem- 
ingly as an afterthought, the distributor said, “Say, Bill, 
what about that Jones account?” And the salesman re- 
plied, “Oh, he promised to pay next week.” Then the 
boss made a couple of more shots at other accounts, and 
while the salesman offered several reasons for not collect- 
ing, it seemed to me that his batting average on collec- 
tions was just about blank. 


Why Receivables Increase 


Folks interested in credit do not naturally become sus- 
picious, but I suppose my curiosity was aroused, and with 
every desire to be helpful I opened a discussion on the 
subject of collections and learned that this man was very 
much worried over consistent increases in the amount of 
his Receivables during a period when the trend of sales 
was down. 

It is often a perilous job to rescue a drowning person, 
and that goes as well when you try to help a man who 
has substituted worry for constructive thinking, but the 
stop and go process of reasoning soon brought this man 
around to see the light and act accordingly. 


meeee Gor WEG hiss cK cmavccces $100,000 
Accounts Receivable .............. $100,000 
Turnover Receivables .............. 30 Days 


Don’t Take Others’ Opinion 


Unfortunately, my friend depended upon the relation 
of sales to outstanding Receivables as a collection barom- 
eter .. . if sales for a given month were $100,000 and 
Accounts Receivable at the end of that month totalled 
$100,000, obviously then, Receivables were being turned 
over or collected on a 30 day basis. 
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A 30 day turnover in his line of business was not un- 
favorable . . . at least that is what he had been told by 
others in the same line of business . ... and so he was 
satisfied that collections were as good as could be ex- 
pected because his competitors said so. 

I do not disagree with this method of checking col- 
lections—I do, however, maintain that it is too generally 
misunderstood and incorrectly applied. 

An analysis of my friend’s business for a period of one 
month disclosed the following information: 


Sales—10 day terms .............. $50,000 

ae ee 30,000 
TE GONE SUED 6 bien bode ccs wows $80,000 
I os nan 6 a led ne sees 20,000 
NE EE cs daténu wokdeeeanaaeed $100,000 
Turnover Receivables to Credit Sales. .38 days 
Bdeew Gielie Bikes 64.0 ds ce viccs $20,000 


While it is true that sales for the month were ap- 
proximately $100,000, it so 
happened that $20,000 of 
this business was the result 
of cash sales which never 
entered into the Accounts 
Receivable of the business. 

Therefore, the sales that 
created Accounts Receivable 
were credit sales of but $80,- 
000, for which customers 
were owing $100,000. On 
this basis, Receivables out- 
standing were equivalent to 
38 days’ credit sales—the 
turnover being eight days 
slower than originally sup- 
posed. The difference of 
eight days was equivalent to 
$20,000 in -credit sales, that 
being the amount of Receiv- 
ables in excess of average 30 
day credit business done. 

Were credit sales to all 
accounts based on 30 day 
terms, it would now appear 
that outstanding Receivables 
were eight days in excess of average terms, but a large 
percentage of sales was made on 10 day terms; therefore, 
it was necessary to segregate sales according to terms in 
order to find the medium average credit period. 

Average Receivables 
10 day terms—%4—$50,000...... $17,000 
OIE 5 ia oc rene cennre ees 30,000 


Current Receivables— 
RE ae gh $47,000 
Receivables—Excess of Terms.... 53,000 


Total Receivables ............ $100,000 
Sales on ten day terms during the month amounted to 
$50,000 but sales on ten day terms are supposed to be 
paid within ten days and not thirty days. The normal 
Receivables from sales on ten day terms should, therefore, 
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equal ten day sales, which was one-third of $50,000 or 
$17,000. 


Finding Amount Past-Due 


Sales on thirty day terms amounted to $30,000 and as 
these customers have thirty days to pay, normal Receiy- 
ables as the result of such sales was $30,000. 

This indicated that current Receivables from sales on 
ten day terms should amount to $17,000 and from sales 
on thirty day terms $30,000, the total of the two being 
$47,000. Therefore, of the $100,000 Accounts Receiv- 
able outstanding, $53,000 was past due. 

With this information it was now possible to establish 
a collection barometer with some degree of accuracy. 


Actual Receivables ..... 38 Days’ Credit Sales 
Current Receivables .... 18 Days’ Credit Sales 
Excess Receivables ..... 20 Days’ Credit Sales 


As previously mentioned, the $100,000 Accounts Re- 
ceivable was equivalent to 38 days’ credit sales . . . current 
Receivables, as the result of sales on ten and thirty day 
terms, of $47,000 were equiv- 
alent to 18 days’ credit sales, 
which is the medium aver- 
age Receivables as the result 
of all credit sales . . . and 
if my friend had established 
18 days’ credit sales as a 
collection barometer instead 
of accepting the advice of his 
competitors as to a correct 
barometer, I can assure you 
that his accounts would not 
be in the condition disclosed 
by this analysis. 


20 Days Over Terms 


With past due Receivables 
averaging 20 days in excess 
of average terms extended, it 
meant that more than 50% 
of outstanding accounts in 
amount were past due... 
of $100,000 in Accounts Re- 
ceivable, $53,000 was in ex- 


cess of terms. 


At this time my friend developed a bad case of jitters 
. . . | know he craved action and it was difficult to re- 
strain him, but a plan of action had not been developed. 


Here was a condition that had developed over a long 
period of time . . . it was something that had grown in 
the form of a parasite . . . devouring profits and capital 
of the business with malicious vigor. 

To combat such a condition requires most careful 
planning before constructive action can take place... 
the stop and go signals must be observed. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that the objective of doing 
business is profit . . . that a sale is not complete until 
the goods have been paid for . . . but without sales there 
can be no collections. 

The information developed up to this point reveals 
the general condition . . .. if the $53,000 past due was 
owing by only one customer, it would have been a simple 
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matter to take action, but this past due indebtedness was 
owing by many customers—in many territories—serviced 


by many salesmen. 


Analyze Salesmen’s Accounts 


So in order to get at the 
root of the evil, it was neces- 
sary to make one more 
analysis of the Receivables— 
the accounts in each sales- 
man’s territory having been 
segregated, a distribution of 
the amount owing by each 
customer was made accord- 
ing to the length of time 
outstanding, as follows: 


AcE ANALYSIS 
Amount within 30 
Eee $65,000 
Amount 30-60 days 15,000 
Amount 60-90 days 8,000 
Amount over 90 


Re Seta cw 12,000 


Total 
Receivables ..$100,000 


The total of all Receiva- 
bles outstanding, $100,000, 
was then found to have been 
the result of sales during a 
period of well over 90 days 

. in fact, some accounts 
were owing for purchases 
made over twelve months 
previous. 

$65,000 Receivables were 
the result of sales within 30 
days .. . you will recall that 
total of all current credit 
sales was $47,000, which 
means that ten day accounts 
were slow to the extent of 
$18,000. The balance of 
$35,000 Receivables was 
made up of sales during pe- 
riods in excess of maximum 
thirty day terms . . . the en- 
tire amount being past due. 
$15,000 from 30-60 days 
. . . $8,000 from 60-90 days 
. . « $12,000 over 90 days. 


Make Salesmen Responsible 


As previously stated, the 
accounts in each salesman’s 
territory had been segregated 
in a like manner—this in- 
formation is vitally impor- 
tant because it is the funda- 
mental of the collection 
problem. 


Here now we have a basis on which to proceed, and by 
making this analysis routine procedure, the periodic re- 
ports would serve to disclose results of any collection plan 
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Not So Farin Dumps 


We want to report the contents of a let- 
ter written by a member of the Depart- 

\y ment of Commerce to columnist Ray- 

mond Clapper. He was sick of sick 
statistics. He dug up these “thanksgiving” 
figures instead: 

Jobs: More than 43 million Americans have 
not lost their regular jobs; they have not 
stopped buying food, clothing, cars, movie 
seats and radios. 

Automobiles: More than 30 million Amer- 
icans have not gone back to a horse-and- 
buggy, but still own and drive cars. They 
have not stopped buying about 60 million 
gallons of gasoline a day, which is a lot more 
than they bought in 1937. 

Entertainment: More than 10 million peo- 
ple in America have not stopped going to the 
movies every day. 

Holidays: More than 10 million Americans 
did not decide to postpone that fishing trip 
until next year. 

Optimism: American businessmen did not 
decide to spend less than 450 million dollars 
this year on advertising products that they 
fully expect will be bought by the American 
people. 

Vacations: The American people are not 
too gloomy to spend four billion dollars on 
vacations this year. And more than ever are 
getting vacations “with pay.” 

Education: More than 27 million young 
Americans have not decided to stay out of 
schools that are not goose-stepping to a dic- 
tator’s orders. 

Banks: Millions of Americans are not los- 
ing sleep over fear of losing 57 billion dollars 
in bank deposits. 

Homes: We did not fail to build more 
homes in June and July of this year (1938) 
than in 1937. 

Radio: More than 27 million have not 
ceased to be equipped with radio sets over 
which Americans can hear programs that 
have not been packed with propaganda. 

Newspapers: American newspapers have 
not stopped selling 114 million papers a day, 
which have not ceased to present unbiased 
news to readers who do not fear to express 
their opinions on their Government. 

Labor: More than 3,999,950 members of the 
four million in the C. I. O., and more than 
3,599,950 members of the 3,600,000 in the A. 
F. L., do not want the strife within the ranks 
of Labor to continue a third year of civil 
war.—Daily Mirror. 
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adopted and thus keep us well posted. 
The collection problem in my friend’s business was not 
unlike that of the tobacco distributor . 


. . he depended 
on salesmen to do the job 
but failed to get results be- 
cause there was no system of 
collection control, and lack- 
ing such control, it was im- 
possible to supervise collec- 
tions. 

Accounts Receivable anal- 
ysis is now routine procedure 
in his business, with the re- 
sult that outstanding ac- 
counts have been substantial- 
ly reduced, and the capital 
released has made possible 
increased sales and profits. 

The salesmen are charged 
with the responsibility of 
collections . . . their accom- 
plishments are a matter of 
record ... they are given to 
understand that it is not 
sufficient that they just take 
orders but collections are an 
equally: important part of 
their jobs. 

Those of you who are 
now confronted with such a 
problem, let me assure you 


‘there is no short cut that 


will satisfactorily correct the 
condition—in the distribu- 
tion of tobacco or any other 
products sales and credit are 
so closely related, every ac- 
tion that affects either one 
will influence the other. 

Periodic pressure on col- 
lections will invariably prove 
distressing to sales during 
such periods. The salesman’s 
job is to sell and collect... 
let his efforts be consistent in 
the responsibilities of his job 
if you would seek the best 
results. 

We are now well along 
into a new year ... most 
authorities are of the opin- 
ion it will be a better busi- 
ness year than last . . . cap- 
ital frozen in slow accounts 
may be needed in order to 
share in this improved busi- 
ness. I urge you to give this 
phase of your business care- 
ful consideration. 


This is an excellent ex- 
ample of how Credit Execu- 


tives can help their customers. Will you not write us of 
other examples of such service which helps build good sales 
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Review of Fair Trade Acts 


How Controlled Pricing Laws Function 


By Albert Haring, Associate Professor of Economics 


Lehigh University 


tice Acts, the anti-chain store tax statutes, and the 
Fair Trade and Miller-Tydings Bills have been in 
effect a sufficient time to warrant re-examination. 
Recent evénts in these regulatory fields do not warrant 
iron-ribbed conclusions but are very suggestive of trends. 

The Federal Trade Commission brought up during 
December 1938 its first complaint under the advertising 
allowance section of the Robinson-Patman Act. As a 
result, no one yet knows what “proportionately equal 
terms” means, except that advertising allowances must be 
granted upon that basis to be lawful. In general, adver- 
tising allowances are again appearing in the case of those 
manufacturers who have found their use really advan- 
tageous. Such payments may be more modest than be- 
fore the passage of the Act, yet the initial result of elimi- 
nating them has worn away. 

Similarly, limiting discounts, particularly quantity dis- 
counts, to provable savings has not had the effect which 
Representative Patman expected. Several cases of dis- 
criminatory discounts have been before the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Goodyear case is in the courts. Upon 
the whole, however, large discounts to big buyers have 
been justifiable when cost accounting has been applied. 


= The Robinson-Patman Act, the Unfair Trade Prac- 
uu 


Brokerage Provision Tight 


Certain huge buyers may be obtaining smaller price 
concessions than they did five years ago but the general 
differential between small and large buyer has stood the 
test of provable savings. Only the brokerage provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act have thus far been of real 
significance. 

The Biddle brokerage case is significant. The Biddle 
Purchasing Company sold a marketing and reporting 
service to its clients for a fee. It also purchased for its 
clients, crediting each client with all brokerage received 
upon such purchases. The brokerage received by Biddle 
thus went back to its clients. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission ordered Biddle to cease making such rebates and 
was upheld by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals whose 
opinion the Supreme Court accepted without comment. 
The Circuit Court ruled that the brokerage fees received 
by Biddle “could not be made in good faith as compensa- 
tion for services rendered since the fees are intended for 
the buyers (clients of Biddle) and are immediately trans- 
mitted to them.” ‘Taken in conjunction with other cases, 
this decision indicates that any concern which might pos- 
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sibly be called a “duamy broker” will be outlawed by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Now Buy on Net Basis 


But the concerns which buy through Biddle will not 
miss the 1 to 5% brokerage which they formerly received 
because the prices which they are paying for the goods 
are now lower by that amount and sometimes more. 
Biddle is today buying on a net basis and is favoring 
manufacturers who sell to big buyers and who can there- 
fore give maximum discounts without discriminating 
against small buyers. 

To date, the outcome of the Biddle case is typical of 
the results of the Robinson-Patman Act. Differences in 
discounts between small buyers and large buyers are more 
equitable but, in general, the American system of materi- 
ally large discounts for quantity purchases has withstood 
the acid test of provable savings. To avoid possible com- 
plications, however, there is some tendency for a manu- 
facturer to specialize in one type of outlet, such as small 
buyers or large buyers. 


The Unfair Trade Practice Acts 


The anti-loss-leader or Unfair Trade Practice Acts ap- 
pear in a number of states and provide, in general, that 
merchandise cannot be sold below original or replacement 
cost (whichever is lower) plus the cost of doing business. 
Prices below this figure are ordinarily allowed to meet 
“lawful” competition. The theoretical result is that cost 
plus the operating expenses of the most efficient distrib- 
utor is the theoretical legal minimum. In practice, this 
bottom is likely to become cost, or cost plus 6% in foods 
and plus 10% in other lines. Enforcement of these acts 
has been impossible because the constitutional issue is 
muddled. In California, the Superior Courts were con- 
tinually differing about the constitutionality of the state 
act until the Supreme Court of California finally de- 
clared the 1935 Unfair Trade Practice Act constitutional 
in June 1938. In the interim, retail price conditions 
were thrown into confusion although the worst price cut- 
ting was partially stopped. A similar condition exists in 
the East where the New Jersey law is now before the 
supreme court of that state. Up to this time, the consti- 
tutional issue has prohibited any real enforcement of these 
statutes which effect all merchandise sold by a dealer. 
The indications are that, if constitutional, these laws will 
set bottom prices at cost-plus ‘6 to 10% although this 
tendency is diagnosed upon very flimsy evidence. 
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Survey the work on each desk 
to determine whether your 


present routine handicaps your 


office force 





Look for the “Bottlenecks” 


If any department or individual is obliged to be 
inactive when work “clogs” at some other point, 
the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. 
A slight change in equipment or routine may 
insure a more even flow of work. 


Look for’ the “Peaks” 


If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are 
merely recorded from day to day, peaks arise 
when employees must rehandle the figures to 
write customers’ statements, take a trial balance, 
analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. 
Newer methods make it possible to iron out the 
peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 


SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOKLET! 


el mid acta Uh has) 
concerned with 
the problem of 
conserving clerical hours, this new 
booklet contains many specific sug- 
gestions for readjusting office rou- 
tine. Send for your free copy today. 


“These short-cuts 


will save time in 


our office”’ 


Look for Unnecessary Duplications 


Duplication of media or records in a separate 
operation takes time and creates the possibility of 
errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are 
required to fit your work to your present machines 
or system, investigate ‘‘direct-to-final-results” 
methods. 


Look for Needless Operations 


Studying the work at each desk may reveal how 
a few simple short-cuts would save thousands of 
needless operations on your figuring, accounting, 
form-writing, and statistical work. 


There is an easier, simpler way to handle almost any job. Let Burroughs help you 
find it with a desk-to-desk analysis. Telephone the local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6033 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 








The Anti-Chain Store Taxes 


State chain store tax laws commonly provide that the 
chains shall pay a tax of $500 upon the tenth and each 
succeeding store within the state. Some twenty states 
have such laws, and three new developments have ap- 
peared. In Louisiana, a tax law has been enacted which 
counts all of the chain units in the United States, i. e., if 
over 500 units are operated in the United States, each 
Louisiana store will be placed in the highest bracket and 
pay a tax of $550. In Georgia, the cities of Columbus 
and Augusta have taken up the problem of city taxation 
of chains. In both cases, other jurisdictions are adopting 
these new techniques. And Representative Patman has 
presented a Federal chain store tax law. 

The original Patman chain store act was not passed 
in 1938. It provided for taxing chain units progressively, 
all units above 500 within the country being taxed $1,000 
each annually. In addition, the calculated tax was then 
to be multiplied by the number of states in which the 
chain operated. A chain with 510 stores in 30 states 
would, under the proposed statute, have paid $300,000 
upon the last ten stores alone every year after the act was 
in full operation. For the current Congress, a similar 
bill is H. R. 1. 

Today the chains are fully cognizant of their danger 
and, in addition, the purpose of the newer acts is more 
obvious, i.e., to tax the chains out of existence. Gov- 
ernor Earle of Pennsylvania had a chain store tax law 
passed upon the basis of improving public education with 
the funds collected. Such camouflage is helpful while the 
present technique is too abrupt. The chains are now ac- 
tively fighting such laws and educating the public; they 
are preparing to avoid the taxes by leasing units to man- 
agers (Standard Oil filling stations) ; and they are de- 
veloping huge units which can carry heavy taxation with- 
out too much handicap (supermarkets). A mass of anti- 
chain legislation is being presented with a falling prob- 
ability of being enacted. 


The Fair Trade Acts 


The typical Fair Trade Act permits contracts which 
fix minimum resale prices upon trade-marked items. Con- 
tracts may be between manufacturer and retailer, manu- 
facturer and jobber, or jobber and retailer. Non-signers 
of such contracts, once notified, are bound by the fixed 
minimum price. The trade-marked items must have com- 
petition, while contract prices do not hold in the case of 
damaged goods, court orders or discontinuing a line of 
merchandise. Forty-three states have these statutes while 
the Federal Miller-Tydings Act authorizes similar con- 
tracts in interstate trade when the parties reside in states 
with Fair Trade Acts. 

Contracts under the Fair Trade Acts have been offered 
by manufacturers less frequently and less rapidly than 
was expected. Robert E. Frier of the Federal Trade 
Commission has analyzed this reluctance of manufactur- 
ers and accounts for it in four ways: 

1. Setting minimum prices on national brands gives 
private brand operators a wonderful opportunity to un- 
dersell and substitute. 

2. Once a fixed minimum is set, the manufacturer may 
face declining sales due to a lack of price competition be- 
tween his dealers; or he may have to grant increased re- 
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tail margins at the expense of the price at which he sells 
to dealers. 

3. The diverse interest of various types of retailers 
makes the fixing of a minimum price fair and satisfactory 
to all very difficult if not impossible. 

4. The expense and trouble of enforcing minimum 
price contracts falls almost entirely upon the manufac- 
turer today. In spite of these difficulties, contracts are 
usual in the cosmetic and drug, liquor, book, and cigar 
fields, while occasional contracts appear in the cases of 
hardware, electrical and similar items. A very few food 
products are under price control contracts. In almost all 
cases, in addition, the pressure to fix minimum prices has 
come from distributors, particularly from the stronger 
retail associations. 


Minimum Prices Difficult 

The major problem of 1938 was the enforcement of 
contract minimum prices. Various methods of avoiding 
contract prices were evolved. In the case of radios, in- 
flated turn-in values made a loophole. Book clubs were 
formed to avoid minimum prices on such items. An in- 
genious New Orleans druggist put into operation the plan 
of selling items at contract prices on instalments, the down 
payment equalling a cut price and the later instalments 
never being collected. (Possibly, indeed, this druggist 
intended to deduct the uncollected instalments as “losses” 
on his income tax statement.) Certain well-known price 
cutters used the defence that they should not be forced 
to observe the fixed minimums when these were generally 
ignored. Out of a welter of evasion and maneuvering, 
manufacturers began to prosecute the worst offenders, to 
obtain injunctions, and to have fines levied when injunc- 
tions were violated. Even with this legal background, 
New York City had a liquor price war at Christmas. 

The technique to stop contract price violation has, how- 
ever, been discovered. New Jersey licenses liquor dealers 
and has made violations of the Fair Trade contracts a 
cause for rescinding retail liquor licenses. ‘This is ef- 
fective and probably constitutional in most states. On 
the other hand, it does involve stringent government in- 
terference with business. 


Some Conclusions 

The melee of information and misinformation which 
has come forth concerning the effects of the Fair Trade 
Acts is hard to analyze. A few very tentative conclusions 
will, however, be made: 

1. Contract minimum prices have been geared more to 
the independent service store than to the chain or other 
price retailer. 

In drugs, contract minimums have exceeded the prices 
previously charged by price retailers and have been below 
those charged by many corner druggists, particularly those 
in smaller cities. Since the contract minimums have been 
the usual retail price, some consumers have lost and some 
have gained. 

2. As time passes and retail pressure grows, there is a 
tendency for contract minimum prices to increase until 
they approach the full list price. For druggists, this 
means a 331%4% margin and, for liquor dealers, a 
40% margin, gross margins far greater than needed for 
the most efficient operators. 

3. Private brands and unbranded merchandise of qual- 
ity comparable to the controlled (Continued on page 44) 
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Diseount Chiselers - = - 


Here’s an effective yet friendly means of 





impressing these profit “gyppers” that your 
terms of sale mean just what the words 
say and nothing less. 

















Sanclily of the Sales Contract 


Good Will and $ $ $ 
‘The Sanctity of the Sales Contract must be firmly upheld in its 


The most valuable of your intangible assets 13 good will You 
be obtained 
paling. TQ 
Are You Fair to Yourself? ; a 
e . unforeseen 

‘The cash discount premium is the nearest thing to ; 






























Your remttance of Do you know 


mm amount, 1s $. 















less than the amount shown on our books. How seriously your credit ing is affected by 
This may be a miscalculation in discount or a deduc SN — Nahe snaenongent — 


taon after the discount period elapsed. Our definite relating to overdue eccounts? 
discount terms emi 








Did You Ever Stop to Think 


That cash discount terms are a carefully predeter- 

mined factor in fixing the price at which merchandise 

is sold? 

Business needs your co-operation in fulfilling the sales 

contract. Fairness in respecting discount terms is 

an absolute requisite to sound business practice 

THE CASH DISCOUNT APPLIES FOR A LIMITED 

PERIOD—OBSERVE THIS LIMIT AS YOU WOULD A 
LEGAL AGREEMENT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
», One Park Avenue New York City 





ESPONDENCE IS A MOST 
'D BUSINESS BUILDER. 


ON OF CREDIT MEN 
NEW YORE CITY 
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LETTER ENCLOSURES OF PROVEN EFFECTIVENESS: 





Ten different styles of enclosure cards pre- Subjects covered include the need for insur- 


sent your message briefly, forcefully, and ance, promptness in correspondence, ob- 
with the necessary degree of tact. The servance of sales contracts and discount 
Association’s name and seal on_ these terms, the advantages of discounting, can- 
attractively colored cards lends cordiality cellation of orders, and the importance of 


and strength. furnishing financial statements. 





PRICES, POSTPAID 
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Special combination offer—100 of each of 10 styles for $3.00 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF N A C M FINANCIAL STATEMENT BLANKS 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT | 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Bankruptey General Orders 


U. S. Supreme Court Announces Rules and Forms 


Under Chandler Act 


ruptcy in conformity with the provisions of the 

Chandler Act have been issued by the United States 

Supreme Court, and became effective February 13, 
1939. The changes made in the orders themselves are 
for the most part technical to bring the orders into con- 
formity with the amended statute. New General Orders 
relating to proceedings under Chapters X, XI, XII and 
XIII of the Act have been added. None of these orders 
contain any procedural provisions, but are confined en- 
tirely to a statement of the General Orders that do not 
apply to such proceedings and the number of copies of 
papers to be filed. 

More interesting than the General Orders themselves 
are the new Official Forms which have been prescribed, 
particularly the Statement of Affairs which must be filed 
by all bankrupts and debtors. Two forms of Statement 
of Affairs are provided: one for the use of bankrupts or 
debtors not engaged in business, and the other for bank- 
rupts or debtors engaged in business. The latter form is 
as follows: 


1. NATURE, LOCATION AND NAME OF 
BUSINESS. 


a. What business are you engaged in? 

(If business operations have been terminated, 
give the date of such termination. ) 

b. Where, and under what name, do you carry on 
such business ? 

c. When did you commence such business? 

d. Where else, and under what other names, have 
you carried on business within the six years 
immediately preceding the filing of the original 
petition herein? 

(Give street addresses, the names of any part- 
ners, joint adventurers, or other associates, 
the nature of the business, and the periods for 
which it was carried on.) 


2. BOOKS AND RECORDS. 


a. By whom, or under whose supervision, have 
your books of account and records been kept 
during the two years immediately preceding the 
filing of the original petition herein? 

(Give names, addresses, and periods of time.) 

b. By whom have your books of account and 
records been audited during the two years im- 
mediately preceding the filing of the original 
petition herein? 

(Give names, addresses, and dates of audits.) 


Th General Orders and official forms in bank- 
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c. In whose possession are your books of account 
and records? 
(Give names and addresses. ) 


. FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 


a. Have you issued any financial statements within 
the two years immediately preceding the filing 
of the original petition herein? 

(Give dates, and the names and addresses of 
the persons to whom issued, including mer- 
cantile and trade agencies. ) 


. INVENTORIES. 


a. When was the last inventory of your property 
taken? 
b. By whom, or under whose supervision, was this 
inventory taken? 
c. What was the amount, in dollars, of the in- 
ventory? 
(State whether the inventory was taken at 
cost, market, or otherwise. ) 
d. When was the next prior inventory of your 
property taken? 
e. By whom, or under whose supervision, was this 
inventory taken? 
f. What was the amount, in dollars, of the in- 
ventory? 
(State whether the inventory was taken at 
cost, market, or otherwise.) 
g. In whose possession are the records of the two 
inventories above referred to? 
(Give names and addresses.) 


. INCOME OTHER THAN FROM OPERA- 


TION OF BUSINESS. 

a. What amount of income, other than from the 
operation of your business, have you received 
during each of the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of the original petition herein? 

(Give particulars, including each source, and 
the amount received therefrom. ) 


. INCOME TAX RETURNS. 


a. Where did you file your last federal and state 
income tax returns, and for what years? 


. BANK ACCOUNTS AND SAFE DEPOSIT 


BOXES. 

a. What bank accounts have you maintained, alone 
or together with any other person, and in your 
own or any other name, within the two years 
immediately preceding the filing of the original 
petition herein? 


(Turn to page 30) 
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The Philadelphia waterfront in 
1752, the year Benjamin Franklin 
founded in that city a MUTUAL 
fire insurance company. 


No institution or business is more essentially 


This seal identifies a member 
company of The Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 


and typically American than Mutual fire 


insurance. 


nies and the American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a symbol of sound- 
ness and stability. 


Founded before the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, the basic principles of Mutual 





insurance reflect the spirit of colonial America. 
Born at a time when honesty, sincerity and company are assured of full protection plus 
helpfulness between men were essential almost _a sizeable saving at the end of each year. 

to existence itself, Muzua/ insurance has adhered Credit executives realize that these savings 
to these fundamentals for nearly 200 years. are sound economy for the policyholder —in 


Policyholders in a Mutual fire insurance addition to sound insurance protection. 


THE FEDERATION OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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(Give the name and address of each bank, 
the name in which the deposit was main- 
tained, and the name of every person author- 
ized to make withdrawals from such ac- 
count. ) 

b. What safe deposit box or boxes or other de- 
pository or depositories have you kept or used 
for your securities, cash or other valuables, 
within the two years immediately preceding 
the filing of the original petition herein? 

(Give the name and address of the bank or 
other depository, the name in which each box 
or other depository was kept, the name of 
every person who had the right of access 
thereto, a brief description of the contents 
thereof, and, if surrendered, when surrend- 
ered, or, if transferred, when transferred and 
the name and address of the transferee.) 
8. PROPERTY HELD IN TRUST. 

a. What property do you hold in trust for any 
other person? 

(Give name and address of each person, and 
a description of the property and the amount 
or value thereof.) 

9..PRIOR BANKRUPTCY OR OTHER PRO- 
CEEDINGS; ASSIGNMENTS FOR 
BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 

a. What proceedings under the Bankruptcy Act 
have been brought by you or against you during 
the six years immediately preceding the filing 
of the original petition herein? 

(Give the location of the bankruptcy court, 
the nature of the proceeding, and whether 
a discharge was granted or refused, or a 
composition, arrangement or plan was or was 
not confirmed. ) 

b. Was any of your property, at the time of the 
filing of the original petition herein, in the 
hands of a receiver or trustee? 

(If so, give the name and location of the 
court, the nature of the proceeding, a brief 
description of the property, and the name of 
the receiver or trustee. ) 

c. Have you made any assignment of your prop- 
erty for the benefit of your creditors, or any 
general settlement with your creditors, within 
the two years immediately preceding the filing 
of the original petition herein? 

(If so, give dates, the name of the assignee, 
and a brief statement of the terms of assign- 
ment or settlement. ) 

10. LOANS REPAID. 

a. What repayments of loans have you made dur- 
ing the year immediately preceding the filing 
of the original petition herein? 

(Give the name and address of the lender, 
the amount of the loan and when received, 
the amount and date when repaid, and, if the 
lender is a relative, the relationship. If the 
bankrupt or debtor is a partnership, state 
whether the lender is or was a partner or a 
relative of a partner, and, if so, the relation- 
ship. If the bankrupt or debtor is a corpora- 
tion, state whether the lender is or was an 
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officer, director or stockholder, or a relative 
of an officer, director or stockholder, and, if 
so, the relationship.) 

11. TRANSFER OF PROPERTY. 

a. What property have you transferred or disposed 
of, other than in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, during the year immediately preceding the 
filing of the original petition herein? 

(Give a description of the property, the date 
of the transfer or disposition, to whom trans- 
ferred or how disposed of, and, if the trans- 
feree is a relative, the relationship, the con- 
sideration, if any, received therefor, and the 
disposition of such consideration. ) 

12. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE. 

a. Have you assigned any of your accounts receiv- 
able during the year immediately preceding the 
filing of the original petition herein? 

(If so, give mames and addresses of as- 
signees. ) 


13. LOSSES. 

a. Have you suffered any losses from fire, theft or 
gambling during the year immediately preced- 
ing the filing of the petition herein? 

(If so, give particulars, including dates, and 
the amounts of money or value and general 
description of property lost.) 

(If the bankrupt or debtor is a partnership or 
corporation the following additional’ ques- 
tions should be answered.) 

14. WITHDRAWALS. 

a. What personal withdrawals, including loans, 
have been made by each member of the part- 
nership, or by each officer, director or managing 
executive of the corporation, during the year 
immediately preceding the filing of the original 
petition herein? 

(Give the name of each person, whether a 
partner, officer, director or manager, the 
dates and amounts of withdrawals, and the 
nature or purpose thereof.) 

15. MEMBERS OF PARTNERSHIP; OFFI- 
CERS, DIRECTORS, MANAGERS, 
AND PRINCIPAL STOCKHOLDERS 
OF CORPORATION. 

a. What are the names and addresses of each mem- 
ber of the partnership, or the names, titles and 
addresses of each officer, director and managing 
executive, and of each stockholder holding 25 
per cent. or more of the issued and outstanding 
stock, of the corporation? 


Bankrupt [or Debtor] 


State of ————_—___-—_ a 
County of sdinsiiuagstasial 
I, —_——_———_, the person who subscribed 


b 
to the foregoing statement of affairs, do hereby make 
solemn oath that the answers therein contained are true 


and complete to the best of my knowledge, information, 
and belief. 





Bankrupt [or Debtor] 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ————— day 
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[Official character ] 

Changes have been made in the Official Forms of 
proof of claim, the principal changes being as follows: 
That where the debt is founded upon an open account, 
the creditor must set forth the date on which the debt 
became or will become due, or the average due date; and 
where the debt or liability is founded upon a written in- 
strument, and the instrument has been lost or destroyed, 
there must be annexed to the proof of claim, in lieu of the 
instrument, an affidavit describing the instrument, setting 
forth the circumstances under which it was lost, and that 
the instrument has not been negotiated or in any manner 
parted with or assigned, and that the claimant is still 
legally and beneficially interested in the same. 


The following is a new form for filing claim in a 
Bankruptcy case. Note that (a), (b), and (c) provide 
the form to be used if: 

(a) if the claimant is an individual, (b) if claimant is 
a corporation, and (c) if claimant is a partnership: 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF 


IN THE MATTER 


ai \ DM ese ceden 


GEE aivvckon awed eens Sg 
SE eM he wdnndvemwus 

fatania tii a aac antl clita wie Ecce nc cen an Goan we Kee 
in the County of ........... re , 


being duly sworn, deposes and says: 
1. (a) That he is the claimant. 
or 


ee I TRE i cine cttenede iw enues of 
ee kiene weenie » 4 corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of ............ 


and carrying on business at No. ... .............. 
EES oii cia da denn SR oki calencaees ; 
DEE occ avovseuteun , said corporation being here- 


inafter called the claimant, and is duly authorized to 
make this proof of claim on its behalf. 
or 


(c) That he is a member of ................ 


a co-partnership composed of deponent and ........ 


OD cekaewas nck ves I OF 6c vice dc cece 
OE tian cankvekaun , and carrying on business at 
ST gE ae a ee es oe a ’ 
NE og dia etinee IE iS cd Bose macees are 


said co-partnership being hereinafter called the claim- 
ant, 

I i eae ask heb , the above named 
bankrupt, was at or before the filing by or against him 
of the petition for adjudication of bankruptcy, and still 
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is, justly and truly indebted (or liable) to claimant in 
eee GEG... ites decile ees 


3. That the consideration of said debt (or liability) 
is as follows: 


4. That no part of said debt (or liability) has been 
paid, except 


5. That there are no setoffs or counterclaims to said 
debt (or liability) except 


6. That claimant does not hold, and has not, nor 
has any person by claimant’s order, or to deponent’s 
knowledge or belief, for claimant’s use, had or received 
any security or securities for said: debt (or liability) 
except 


7. (If the debt or liability is founded upon an in- 
strument of writing) That the instrument upon which 
said debt (or liability) is founded is attached hereto 
or is lost or destroyed, as set forth in the affidavit at- 
tached hereto). 

8. (If the debt is founded upon an open account) 
That the said debt was (or will become) due on 


ee err (or that the average due date thereof 


iti) ons eaeeeeanie ) ; that no note or other negotiable 
instrument has been received for such account or any 
part thereof (or that the said debt is evidenced by a 
note [or other negotiable instrument], which is at- 
tached hereto) ; and that no judgment has been ren- 
dered thereon except 


oeee ew emewereer eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ......... 
Ge. a cuctoseetisss Ps tien 
POWER OF ATTORNEY 
REGG he eesuecdasweherees oka : 
NERS: os vino iina cdeee eKineeheen , of 
Sin asiraatiien) eh » ie A OE nn kc evinen sewed 
RE ida cnnentieed , does hereby authorize you, 


with full power of substitution, to attend all meetings 
of creditors of the bankrupt or debtor above named, 
and all adjournments thereof, at the places and times 
appointed by the Court, and for the undersigned, and 
in the name of the undersigned, to vote for or against 
any proposal or resolution that may be then submitted 
under the Act of Congress relating to bankruptcy, to 
vote for a trustee or trustees of the estate of the said 
bankrupt or debtor and for a committee of creditors, to 
accept any Arrangement or Wage Earner’s Plan pro- 
posed by said bankrupt or debtor in satisfaction of his 
debts, and to receive payment of dividends, and pay- 
ment or delivery of money or of other consideration 
due the undersigned under such Arrangement or Wage 
Earner’s Plan, and for any other purpose in the under- 
signed’s interest whatsoever; and with like powers to 
attend and vote at any special meeting or meetings of 
creditors, or sitting or sittings of the Court, which may 
be held therein for any of the purposes aforesaid. 

In Witness whereof the undersigned has hereunto 
signed his name and affixed his seal, or caused these 
presents to be executed by a duly authorized officer and 
the undersigned’s corporate (Continued on page 45) 
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UNDESIRABLE 
. RISKS 


ff The Dividing Line 


“To be — or not to be.” 


That is the question in the mind of every 
underwriter of insurance or credit. It comes 
before him a dozen times a day. 


With complete, accurate information on 
the risk at hand, the question is more read- 
ily solved. The report becomes the divid- 
ing line between favorable and adverse 
experience. For your own assurance — 


SPECIFY 
HOOPER-HOLMES 
REPORTS 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 
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Credit Interchange proposes: 


1. To help eliminate fraud. 
2. To discourage unearned discounts. 
unjust claims. 
returned goods. 
3. To advise of impending debtor difficulty. 
4. To reinforce “borderline” order appraisals. 
5. To provide, automatically, facts on debtor progress. 
(Full details on page 34) 


Improvement in law 
list standards 


@ The American Bar Association has had for several 
years a Special Committee on Law Lists making a careful, 
extensive and continuing study of the problems involved. 
The studies have been helpful to all lay agencies and 
Associations handling collections, and have resulted in 
a very great reduction in the number of lists approved by 
the American Bar Association. 

Because of the close relationship of the Law List prob- 
lems to the problems of Unauthorized Practice of the 
Law, the Bar Association has retained some members who 
serve on both Committees. 

A special Department created by the Bar Association 
has helped greatly in the attempt to establish standards 
for approval. These attempts are going forward steadily 
and one thing that has helped is the desire of the Com- 
mittee to have full and frank expressions from all who 
use Law Lists. _ 

If Law Lists are to have a useful place in the collec- 
tion field it is wise and proper for the Bar Association to 
use its research facilities and its ethical standards in the 
effort to eliminate evils or weaknesses. 

A cooperative working arrangement for the exchange 
of informative matter exists between the Bar Association 
and the N. A. C. M. 


SCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 





Hold two for fraud 
with $20,000 bail each 


@ Joseph Greenberg, a man with many aliases who has 
been sought by the Government and N. A. C. M. Fraud 
Prevention Department representatives for a period of 
approximately three years, was taken into custody on 
January 31st on a charge of once more using the mails 
in a scheme to defraud. 

The activities of Joseph Greenberg, who was also 
known as Jerry Greenberg, have been the basis for in- 
vestigation over a period of a number of years by repre- 
sentatives of the Fraud Prevention Department. 

Years ago Greenberg figured very prominently in the 
case of the Star Furniture & Carpet Company, of Staten 
Island, in which case he entered a plea of guilty to a 
charge of conspiracy in using the mails in a scheme to 
defraud, and then testified for the prosecution, which 
testimony figured prominently in a large number of con- 
victions. “As a result Greenberg received a suspended 
sentence and was placed on parole for five years. 

At the time of the arrest of Greenberg it was found 
that he had also been convicted in probably one of the 
most important prosecutions that had ever been handled 
up to that time, namely, the Newmarket Trading Com- 
pany case, and for which he served a term of imprison- 
ment. 

He was also convicted, as a result of the work of the 
Fraud Prevention Department, in Baltimore, Maryland, 
in connection with the operation of a concern known as 
the Kalin Company. 

At the present time Greenberg together with M. 
Rescher are being held in the Federal House of Detention, 
New York City, under Bail Bonds of $20,000 each to 
await the action of the Grand Jury in connection with 
the operation of a concern in Jersey City, which was 
conducted under the name of Alfred Reisenfeld. 

He has also been charged with various other schemes 
and other indictments are pending against him in Penn- 
sylvania and in New York. In the former State he is 
said to have operated at Crum Lynne under the name of 


Arthur J. Hoffman. 


Fraud prevention praised 


In a special editorial in the Feb. 12 issue of the Bos- 
ton Post, Bernard ]. Hughes, Financial Editor, made the 
following statement about the Fraud Prevention work of 
the N. A. C. M.: 

“The nation’s credit executives have, for the past 12 
years, carried on fraud prevention work in a campaign 
that has resulted in conviction of more than 1600, re- 
covery for creditors of over two million dollars, and that 
has had a noticeable effect in decreasing this type of 
fraudulent activity.” 
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Five streamlined features of new Credit 


Interchange program insure greater profits 


by HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Manager, N. A. C. M. 


@ It is doubtful if any committees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men have ever labored more industri- 
ously, sincerely, and with better results, than the recent 
committees directing our Credit Interchange Service. The 
Committee is officially known as the National Credit 
Methods and Practices Committee. It is composed of 
three general member-users of Credit Interchange, four 
National Directors, users of the Service, and three Secre- 
tary-Managers actively directing the operation of their 
local affiliated Credit Interchange units of the National 
Credit Interchange System. 

Because of the complexities of the operation and the 
intimate knowledge needed to deal with it, the member- 
ship of the Committee has been but slightly changed 
during the past few years. The results have justified 
this policy. 

This Committee has analyzed our Credit Interchange 
operation in all of its detail; has surveyed the value of 
the Service; has solicited member-users’ appraisal of the 
Service. It has made such an inspection as can leave little 
doubt about its conclusions being worthy of our unquali- 
fied acceptance and respect. 

And these conclusions based upon their study, their 
member survey, and their close inspection are briefly 
as follows— 

1. Not only is there nothing wrong with the present 
Credit Interchange System but also it is an almost 
indispensable service to a well-rounded credit de- 
partment. 

2. It is daily called upon to supply credit information 
on the most difficult accounts. This information has 
saved and is continuing to save American industry 
millions of dollars by reduction of bad debt loss. 

3. There is no national system of the exchange of ledger 
experience that even begins to approach the scope, 
coverage, accuracy, and timeliness of the information 
supplied by the N. A. C. M. Credit Interchange. 

4. The Service has been rendered American industry on 
a cost or less-than-cost basis. 

5. Because it depends almost entirely upon complete 
member co-operation and participation, the Service 
should command the whole-hearted support of each 
and every credit executive in the interest of the 
further protection of his firm’s receivables. 

6. The local officers, board, members, staff, as well as 
the National officers, board and staff should use 
every consistent means of bringing to the American 
industry’s attention this Service created for their 
sole benefit. 

7. The National Credit Methods and Practices Com- 
mittee pledges itself to be constantly vigilant in the 


introduction into the System of added safeguards for 
the protection of receivables. It shall be its purpose 
and objective to assume the System never perfect, 
irrespective of how satisfactory it proves, and in that 
spirit constantly seek its improvement, to build in 
so far as it is possible a perfect System. 

It is only natural that the National Board of Directors 
was profoundly impressed with the completeness of the 
surveys and reports this Committee made to them at the 
Annual Board Meeting in New Orleans. It was unani- 
mously decided by the National Board of Directors that 
this Committee be entrusted with certain powers to effect 
continued improvement in the Service. The Resolution 
was as follows— 

“Since Credit Interchange itself has been unqualifiedly 

endorsed, and since the need of National control has 

been endorsed, it is the belief that this National Credit 

Methods and Practices Committee should be made one 

of action and given the responsibility of proceeding to 

develop and inaugurate a program on Credit Inter- 
change that it believes will accomplish the things that 
have been officially approved. The Committee there- 
fore suggests and asks the National Board of Directors 
of the N. A. C. M. to empower the National Credit 
Methods and Practices Committee to function as the 
governing body of all Association activities in the field 
of the exchange of ledger experience information, to 
make such changes in mechanics as it finds desirable, to 
take whatever steps it feels necessary to accomplish Na- 
tional control and supervision, to formulate policies and 
methods to be followed, and to take such other action 
as may be considered necessary. All such actions are 
to be subject to the approval of the Executive Manager 
of the N. A. C. M. with one further restriction, that 
any step that requires an expenditure of funds of the 

National Association of Credit Men, apart from the 

income of Central Bureau, and in excess of the normal 

Expenditures of the Association for such activities over 

past years shall have the specific approval of the Na- 

tional Board of Directors.” 

Each and every local affiliated unit of the Association 
is asked to cooperate fully with the Committee. 

The Credit Methods and Practices Committee has al- 
ready acted upon this resolution. The National Credit 
Interchange System is now embarking on a broader, more 
comprehensive program of service to members. In this 
new program special attention will be given the following: 

1. A mew service—one in which all Association mem- 
bers will be invited to participate, and which has 
as its purpose a strong, concerted effort to eliminate 
the commercial fraud promoter from business. 

2. An added service to discourage and eliminate unfair 
business practices, such as the taking of unearned 
discounts, the making of unjust claims, the counter- 
manding of orders, the returning of merchandise, 
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etc., by making information on regular offenders 
available to all Credit Interchange Members so that 
the old and new creditors of these offenders may 
have their records always available. 

3. An added service, whereby Credit Interchange will 
supplement the individual requests of members for 
information by automatically advising them of im- 
pending difficulty at its inception. In this, Credit 
Interchange will not take the initiative for action or 
judgment away from the credit executive because to 
do so would assure greater loss, but will recognize 
that there is a time and place where a factual source 
of information can and should warn creditors of 
changes in a customer’s status not when a failure is 
imminent or after it has occurred, but in sufficient 
time in advance to enable the creditor to properly 
protect himself against loss. 

4. Credit Interchange adds another service which will 
without question contribute more toward making 
the credit department a recognized, constructive, 
executive force in the business than anything yet de- 
vised. This feature of service will be so designed 
that when it appears that a creditor may have er- 
roneously appraised a customer as unsatisfactory, in- 
formation showing the satisfactory record of that 
customer will be immediately placed before him. 

5. There is to be marked development and improve- 
ment in Automatic Revision Service. ‘This service 
is the most valuable contribution to effective, efficient 
credit service of the last decade. 

To these comments on the work of our Committees and 
Service units I would like to add some personal observa- 
tions: 


Unless we maintain the principle that we can properly 
evaluate a single bond we might buy without knowing 
the total amount of bonds to be issued, we must agree 
that a major element of risk in our credit appraisals grows 
out of our inability to determine with reasonable accuracy 
the total indebtedness of our customers. That this should 
be true is in some degree at least chargeable to us as 
creditors. We have the necessary facts on our ledgers. 
Our failure is in our inability to properly coordinate those 
facts. Our Credit Interchange System provides a medium 
for that coordination which of itself will eliminate mil- 
lions of dollars of losses we now classify as unavoidable. 


And then too we must not forget that if we hope for 
complete information, any plan or method we may devise 
for the exchange must be one which meets not only our 
particular individual desires and needs but the desires and 
needs of those others from whom we expect to get infor- 
mation. 


With the speedy communication and the distribution 
system we have in business today, district, market, and in- 
dustry distinctions no longer exist: varying degrees of 
common interest prevail between all creditors, everywhere. 
The National Credit Methods and Practices Committee 
is fully aware of that. Not the least of their problems 
has been to devise methods of exchanging information 
which will meet the needs of all creditors. They have 
solved that problem. ‘Their solution is based upon in- 
tensive study of the desires and opinions of creditors of 
all sections of the country and all lines of business and 
upon the experience and majority opinion of the paid 
personnel of our Association organizations whose first in- 
terest, and whose personal welfare, is the best possible 
service to all members. 

And one concluding thought I would convey to you. 
I cannot buy your information. You cannot buy mine. 
The only hope for an exchange between us rests upon 
our complete willingness to cooperate with one another 
in a reciprocal exchange, in our willingness to give freely 
and unreservedly in order that we may receive in like 
measure in proportion to our needs. In that way only 
can we assure the desired completeness of information. 
So, too, the speed with which we are able to get informa- 
tion is controlled wholly by the speed with which we give 
it. There can never be a continuing exchange of informa- 
tion if we as creditors attempt to divide ourselves into 
two groups, the “givers” and the “getters”. 

I repeat, there is nothing wrong with the Credit Inter- 
change System. It is our System. As creditors, we, and 
we alone, make the Reports. We, and we alone, decide 
the coverage. We alone determine the speed of the 
Service. We alone determine how much information we 
will get. 

I am certain we recognize our opportunities. I am 
certain we realize the part each of us must play. This 
splendid Committee has charted the course for us to 
follow. Now they say, “We propose a vastly improved, 
greatly expanded Service for you. All we ask is your 
support in doing this important work for you”. It only 
remains for us to accept this challenge to our ability to 
join our efforts in accomplishing this much desired result. 





Grand Rapids, Mich., June 11-15, 1939 
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New members resulting 
from cooperative plans 


Membership gains continued to be made in January 
and at time of going to press it is too early to report on 
the February progress except to state that it continues the 
trend. 

Notable gains continue to be made among the larger 
Associations: Los Angeles, Louisville, Minneapolis and 
Indianapolis. ‘There is no secret to their consistent month 
by month-gains. They—both members and staff—keep 
everlastingly at it. 

Our Credit Congress host next June, Grand Rapids, is 
making a real bid for the membership award in its classi- 
fication. Other notable performances in the medium-sized 
associations are Baltimore, Cincinnati, Dallas and Omaha. 

The remarkable net gain of Houston, Texas, of 42 so 
far this year is one of the outstanding performances, as is 
the net gain of 23 in the little Evansville Association. 
The addition of a food group in Davenport accounts for 
a net gain of 11 at one time. 

The annual membership awards made at the Credit 
Congress in June are based on the standing as of midnight, 
April 30, the close of the National Association year. All 
reports showing mailing date prior to that time will be 
counted in the tabulation. 

So far this year membership gains have been about on 
a par with the previous year. Signs point, however, to 
continued improvement during the time left. Regardless 
of the time and effort placed upon membership selling 
by the professional personnel, the active participation of 
members in the Association sales work continues to be 
the deciding factor. 


Two-bond law program 
is making progress 


Under the direction of the National Subcommittee on 
State Lien and Bonding Laws, the two-bond law cam- 
paign, which seeks to provide more adequate protection 








for material suppliers on state public works projects, is 
being actively supported in a number of states. This 
model law is patterned after the Federal Miller Act and 
applies to every political subdivision of a state and to all 
projects over $500. It provides for separate performance 
and payment bonds and the latter assures coverage on all 
material whether or not it is incorporated in the project 
or consumed in the prosecution of the work. 

The model law has been introduced in Washington, 
Michigan and Missouri, and should soon be presented to 
the legislatures of Illinois, Indiana, New Mexico and 
South Carolina. New York, North Carolina, Georgia, 
and several other states are planning to propose amend- 
ments to their present bonding statutes that will assure 
them the adequate and uniform protection accorded by 
the provisions of the model law. 

The active cooperation of the National Subcommittee, 
the Industry Steering Committees and the Legislative 
Committees in the states engaged in this campaign is re- 
sponsible for this splendid progress and it is hoped that 
these constructive efforts will serve to correct the inade- 
quacies that exist in many localities. 


Rochester Chapter 
has big opening year 


Rochester, second largest National Institute of Credit 
Chapter in its first year of organization, has the honor 
of initiating this new series of individual reports on N. I. 
C. Chapter progress. Organized Sept. 27, 1938, mem- 
bership in the Rochester Chapter totals 161. Courses in 
Credits and Collections, Business English and Public 
Speaking are all well-attended. 

An excellently organized open forum program is under 
way with such subjects as “What Makes a Credit De- 
partment Click?” “Streamlining Collections,” ‘Have 
You a ‘Mother Hubbard’ Credit File?” “Trade Prac- 
tices.” Professor William E. Dunkman of the Economics 
Department of the University of Rochester directs the 
discussions. 

President Curtice G. 
Beardsley attributes the suc- 
cess of the Rochester Chap- 
ter to an executive commit- 
tee that works exceptionally 
well together. The Chapter 
solicited and obtained the 
support of the leading busi- 
ness men who publicly en- 
dorsed the program and its 
objectives. Negotiations are 
pending with the University 
of Rochester to place a 
formal program under the 
supervision of the University. 

Other members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are: Vice 
Pres., R. Lynn Galloway; Second Vice Pres., G. Fred 
Wolters; Treas., Donald Dryer; Secy., Ross Zoller; Li- 
brarian, Ruth M. Owen; Educational Director, Herbert 
T. Haidt; Asst. Secy., Marion D. Vane. 
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Grand Rapids 
Credit Congress 
committee 
heads named 


Grand Rapids.—Announcement has been 
made of chairmen for the various commit- 
tees which will function in connection with 
the 44th annual N. A. C. M. Credit Con- 
gress at Grand Rapids, June 11-15. In 
releasing this information, General Chair- 
man R. W. Forwood, Consumers Power 
Co., Grand Rapids, stated that later re- 
leases would carry information of striking 
changes in various features connected with 
the Credit Congress. 

Chairmen of committees, as announced 
by Mr. Forwood, follow: 

Entertainment—A. F. Zoellner, John K. 
Burch Co. : 

Program & Speakers—Charles S. Mac- 
Donald, Standard Oil Co. 

Hostess—Mrs. Mayo Ziegler. 

Information—Floyd Mayo, Bixby Office 
Supply Co. Vice Chairman, Rodney 
Schopps, Pantlind Hotel. 

Registration—Ed. B. Neuman, National 
Brass Co. 

Transportation — Frederick K. Luneke, 
Grand Rapids Bedding Co. 

Reception—Mayo Ziegler, John Widdi- 
comb Co. 

Publicity—Fred W. Mare, Alabastine 
Co 


Hotel & Reservations—Ed. R. Meggs, 
General Electric Supply Co. 

Credit Congress—Charles F. Anderson, 
Grand Rapids Varnish Co. 

Credit Women’s—Mrs. I. C. Spraker, 
Charles A. Coye, Inc. 

Bankers—Russell Fairles, National Bank 
of Grand Rapids. Vice chairman, Martin 
E. Lillie, Old Kent Bank. 


Peoria hears talk 


on stock exchange 


Peoria.—The Peoria A. C. M. held its 
regular monthly meeting on Feb. 21 at the 
Jefferson Hotel at which time a talk on 
the operation of the stock exchanges was 
presented by Claude D. Bedell, Lamson 
Bros. & Co. President W. J. McBrian pre- 
sided and Membership Committee Chair- 
man, O. L. Ulrich, reported ten new mem- 
bers in the 60 days prior to the meeting. 
At the January meeting the main speaker 
was E. V. Champion, former Congressman 
at Large, who discussed the 75th Congress. 
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bad debt loss survey sponsored 


by N.A.C. M. to be ready in April 


The vital problem of bad debt losses is being thoroughly studied now by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in a study conducted in cooperation with 


the National Association of Credit Men. 


Omaha stages fine 
tri-state parley 


Omaha.—The 15th annual _ Tri-State 
Conference for this area was held in this 
city on Feb. 15 and 16. With delegates in 
attendance from Burlington, Cedar Rapids, 
Davenport, Des Moines, Lincoln, Sioux 
City, Sioux Falls, Waterloo and Omaha. 
Prominent among the many features on the 
two-day program were talks on the Chan- 
dler Bankruptcy Bill by Attorney H. C. 
Shull, Sioux City; “Creditor Cooperation” 
by F. G. Phillips, Globe Machinery & Sup- 
ply, Des Moines; “Can I Collect” by 
Edward D. Lawson, Firemen’s Fund In- 
surance Department, Chicago. 

A symposium on commercial laws and 
legislation covering par-payment of checks, 
financing, two-bond laws and trust receipts 
featured talks by M. O. Hanzlik, Secy., 
Cedar Rapids C. M. A.; Howard B. 
Holmes, John Deere Plow Co., Sioux Falls; 
H. B. Betty, Secy., Tri-City C. M. A., 
Davenport, and J. C. Graham, Secy., 
Waterloo C. M. A. 

A debate on pump-priming was staged 
between representatives of Nebraska and 
Creighton Universities. The Thursday 
afternoon session was devoted to eight 
credit group meetings with the closing ban- 
quet addressed by N. A. C. M. Executive 
Manager, Henry H. Heimann. 

Ladies’ entertainment included a lunch- 
eon, theatre party, dance, bridge and local 
tours. 


Time-sales debate 
at Worcester 


Worcester.—The Worcester County A. 
C. M. held a joint-meeting with the Wor- 
cester Associated Retail Credit Men at the 
Hotel Bancroft on Feb. 14 to hear a de- 
bate on installment buying. The speak- 
ers are members of the Charlesbank Club 
of Boston. Messrs. Sloane and Haley took 
the affirmative while their platform op- 
ponents were Messrs. Conlan and Budding- 
ton. 





Schedules requesting basic data were 
mailed on February 1 to a representative 
cross-section of the manufacturing and 
wholesaling segments of American indus- 
try. They cover the calendar years 1937 
and 1938. 

The information being collected is. en- 
tirely statistical in character, consisting of: 

1—Total net credit sales 

2—Bad debt losses written off 

3—The approximate number of accounts 

receivable, and 

4—The number of accounts written off 

as bad 

Requests, for this information were sent 
to almost 6,000 firms already cooperating 
in the monthly joint trade study of the 
Bureau and the N. A. C. M. 

Total sales, accounts receivable, and 
collection data are already available for 
this group, to supplement the additional 
figures to be collected. 

The data will be in the hands of the 
staff of marketing experts of the Market- 
ing Research Division of the Department 
of Commerce, and will be analyzed on the 
basis of line of business, geographical lo- 
cation, and size of business. 

Copies of the final report should be offi- 
cially released some time about the middle 
of April, at which time a complimentary 
copy will be mailed to each firm furnish- 
ing its figures for use in the survey. 


San Francisco in 
membership drive 


San Francisco—Membership work re- 
ceived an additional stimulus at the recent 
meeting of the Credit Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Northern & Central California 
under the direction of Membership Chair- 
man Charles Sondhaus, National Lead Co. 
About 100 members attended the dinner 
meeting which heard talks by both Na- 
tional President D. I. Bosschart and N. A. 
C. M. Central Division Manager, E. B. 
Moran, 

These are “Fair Days” in San Francisco 
and all the N. A. C. M. members are 
cordially invited by their fellow credit ex- 
ecutives to attend the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. 





Pouch host to 
N. Y. “stalwarts” 


New York.—Business prospects for 1939, 
with particular emphasis on the prospect 
of another European war; unsettled po- 
litical questions in the country; the threat 
of inflation; the growing demands of labor 
and expenditures of the administration 
were discussed by the “stalwarts” of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association at the 
annual dinner given by William H. Pouch, 
head of the Concrete Steel Co., at the 
Union League Club. And when the opin- 
ions were all in, the consensus was that 
business has got to go the hard way dur- 
ing the next several years, and that “brakes 
or a break-up” about epitomizes the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Pouch had the tables turned on him 
by his guests when they presented him 
with a solid silver old English drinking 
mug as an evidence of the high esteem in 
which their host was held. 

The mug was inscribed with the “Vig- 
ilanti” seal of the N. A. C. M. with the 
dates 1926-1927 beneath, the term that Mr. 
Pouch served as President of the credit 
men of the nation. The inscription also 
read: “In appreciation of his service to 
the unprecedented development of men and 
methods in the field of credit during the 
past decade from his association officers and 
directors in credit work among whom he 
has been conspicuously a leader for more 
than a quarter of a century. Union League 
Club, Jan. .17, 1939.” 

Daniel I. Bosschart of Eng-Skell Co., 
San Francisco, President of the N. A. C. 
M., said that business has got to go the 
hard way during the next several years, 
and declared it meant that credit men must 
be more sales-minded and sales managers 
more credit-minded than ever before, with 
perhaps the most emphasis on the sales 
department being more credit-minded. 


Ref. Marsh talks 
on bankruptcy 


South Bend.—Alvin F. Marsh, local Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy, discussed “Changes in 
Administration of the New Bankruptcy 
Act” before the February meeting of the 
South Bend A. C. M. in the Oliver Hotel. 
This was another in the series of studies 
of the Chandler Act which are being spon- 
sored by the local organization. An addi- 
tional feature of the meeting were moving 
pictures of outdoor life, presented by 
Walter A. Stickler. 


Syracuse to hear 
talk on Europe 


Syracuse—Merryle S. Rukeyser, well- 
known business columnist, was the featured 
speaker before the February dinner meet- 
ing of the Syracuse A. C. M. He discussed 
the subject: “Business Coins a New 
Language.” 

The annual meeting of the Association 
on March 14 will hear Vincent Sheehan, 
well-known European correspondent and 
author, discuss recent developments in his 
talk: “Europe after Munich.” 





Pres. Donald is 
Atlanta dance ’’M.C.”’ 


Atlanta—The annual Valentine Day Din- 
ner Dance was staged by the Atlanta A. 
C. M. on Feb. 14 at the Druid Hills Coun- 
try Club with Hal Mayfield and his band 
providing the music. President Ralph W. 
Donald presided as Master of Ceremonies 
assisted by Harold Thomas, Prize Com- 
mittee Chairman. During the evening 
about 70 fine prizes donated by members 
were presented and a fine testimony of 
recognition was given President Donald 
at the conclusion of the affair.. Among 
the featured guests was Frederick H. 
Schrop, special membership representative 
of the N. A. C. M. 





“Egg” on “Ham! 


Los Angeles——When Central Division 
Manager E. B. Moran reached Los An- 
geles on his recent membership promotion 
trip, he was “taken for a ride” by LACMA 
President N. S. Davis (right), LACMA 
Secretary 8. P. Chase (left), and Western 
Division Manager O. S. Dibbern (center). 
The horse, the famous “stooge” of the Los 
Angeles Breakfast Club, is named “Ham.” 


Movies at St. Louis 


St. Louis—The February Forum meeting 
of the St. Louis A. C. M. was featured by 
a lecture and color movies of “Europe To- 
day,” presented by Marshall N. Huston, 
General Sales Manager, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. The pictures covered a 
tour of 14 European countries taken by 
Mr. Huston last summer. 





Lozes is named 
New Orleans manager 


With the appointment of Fred L. Lozes 
as Secretary-Treasurer-Manager of the 
New Orleans C. M. A., there was cul- 
minated an affiliation with this Association 
that began 31 years ago when he was hired 
as office boy. During those years he had 
risen within the organization to the man- 
agership of the collection department and 
was assistant to the late Secretary, Charles 
G. Cobb. 

The appointment of Mr. Lozes, who had 
been Acting Secretary since Mr. Cobb’s 
death last year, was made at the annual 
dinner at which J. A. Monier, Jr., Division 
Credit Manager, Wesson Oil and Snow- 
drift Sales Co., was elected President with 
Albert P. Spaar, Credit Manager, Wood- 
ward Wight & Co. chosen as Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Directors for the current year are: T. J. 
Adams, Credit Manager, Times Picayune 
Pub. Co.; Emile Alt, Credit Manager, J. 
S. Waterman & Co.; Geo. Bywater, Whit- 
ney National Bank in N. O.; W. J. Hugo, 
Credit Manager, Gulf Refining Co.; E. P. 
Johnson, Credit Manager, Armour & Co.; 
Peter Jung, Jr., Vice Pres. & Secy., Cres- 
cent Bed Co.; C. A. Kepper, Credit Mana- 
ger, Gerde, Newman & Co.; E. J. Marks, 
President, Reliance Mch. & Sup. Co.; J. 
A. Monier, Jr., Division Credit Manager, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; R. A. 
Piske, Credit Manager, Jaubert Brothers 
& Co.; V. R. Redmond, President, B. V. 
Redmond & Son; A. A. Robbert, Asst. 
Secy., C. T. Patterson & Co.; M. S. Roths- 
child, Treas., I. L. Lyons & Co.; A. P. 
Spaar, Credit Manager, Woodward Wight 
& Co.; J. Henry Warner, Vice Pres. & 
Treas., Kohlman Bros. & Sugarmann. 


Bosschart talks 
at Louisville 


Louisville—National President D. I. 
Bosschart was one of two featured speak- 
ers at the Jan. 25 dinner meeting of the 
Louisville C. M. A. in the Kentucky Hotel. 
Mr. Bosschart’s subject was “New Fron- 
tiers in Business.” As the second speaker 
of the evening the credit executives heard 
S. H. Dykstra, Wage and Hour Division, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, discuss “Coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act.” 

On four consecutive Mondays, beginning 
Feb. 6, the local Association sponsored a 
series of bankruptcy clinics analyzing the 
new Chandler Bankruptcy Act. The dis- 
cussion leader was D. A. Sachs, Jr., Louis- 
ville attorney. 


Rochester stages 
Spanish Fiesta 


Rochester.—A Spanish Fiesta in honor of 
local senoritas was sponsored by the 
Rochester A. C. M. on Feb. 8 at the Hotel 
Seneca. A Spanish floor show, with music 
by Herb Bradshaw and Ferdinand The 
Bull, with a sdpporting cast, were features 
of this annual Ladies’ Night affair. 
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K. C. honors 
past prexies 


Kansas City—A very interesting lunch- 
eon was held here on Jan. 12 in honor of 
the past presidents of the local association. 
Fifteen past presidents attended. They 
were: Walter Everly, Jenkins Music Co.; 
J. E. Woodmansee, Richards & Conover 
Hardware Co.; W. H. Potts, Commerce 
Trust Co.; J. S. Covert; H. S. Cowan, 
Armour & Company; N. F. Lyon, Morton 
Salt Co.; C. H. McClean, Graybar Elec. 
Co. ; W. A. Sheely, Townley Metal & Hard- 
ware Co.; W. L. Harris, Perfection Stove 
Co.; F. O. Hartung, Berkowitz Envelope 
Co.; J. D. Powell, Skelly Oil Co.; R. E. 
Weesner, Richards & Conover Hardware 
Co.; J. B. Kerrigan, H. T. Poindexter & 
Sons Mdse. Co.; J. G. Dean, Graybar 
Elec. Co.; L, C. Smith, Secretary of the 
Association. 


Harrison G. Heis 


Cincinnati—The members of the Cincin- 
nati A. C. M. mourned the recent death 
of Harrison G. Heis, for many years active 
in the organization while in the employ of 
Ernst & Ernst and in recent years as repre- 
sentative of Heis & Landwehr, being 
elected to the Association’s Board of Direc- 
tors in 1936. 


Bankruptcy discussed 
at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati—The February meeting of 
the Cincinnati A. C. M. at the Alms Hotel 
featured a discussion of “Outstanding 
Changes in the New Bankruptcy Act,” 
under the leadership of Russell Deupree, 
E. C. Brunst, O. E. Dreutzer and J. A. 
Nickerson. 


Wolter joins Cleveland 


Cleveland—Carl M. Wolter, formerly 
connected with the Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Associations, has recently been appointed 
Asst. Secretary of the Cleveland A. C. M. 
to succeed L. F. Wharton, who resigned 
last October. 


Credit control talk 


at Kalamazoo 


Kalamazoo.—Mr. H. Wyngarden, Prof. 
of Economics at Michigan State College, 
discussed “Credit Control as set up by The 
Federal Reserve Board” at the February 
meeting of the Credit Association of 
Southwestern Michigan. At the previous 
membership meeting in January, the local 
Members heard an insurance talk on the 
subject “Liabilities That May Jeopardize 
Credit Risks.” 





Whittlesey heads new 
Jacksonville A.C.M. 


Jacksonville.—The first general meeting 
of the newly organized Jacksonville Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for March 8. This 
newest local unit of the N. A. C. M. was 
officially organized on Feb. 8 at which time 
officers were elected to head the organiza- 
tion as follows: President, J. P. Whittlesey, 
S. B. Hubbard Co.; Vice President, C. S. 
Johnson, Clark & Lewis Co.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. D. Lester, Sherwin-Williams 
Co. Directors are: P. J. Watson, Consol- 
idated Automotive Co.; J. R. Hagen, Peas- 
lee-Gaulbert Corp., and A. R. Johnston, Jr., 
Standard Oil Co. 

J. R. Hagen acted as temporary chair- 
man in opening the meeting and F. H. 
Schrop, special representative of the N. A. 
C. M., was present and spoke briefly. 

On Friday, Feb. 10, at the first meeting 
of officers and directors of the Association, 
constitution and by-laws were adopted and 
the following committees were appointed: 

Legislative-—Chairman, G. W. Owen, 
Graybar Electric Co.; C. S. Johnson; C. 
T. Park, H. & W. B. Drew Co. 

Credit Educational — Chairman, A. J. 
Schneider, Crane Co.; E. Hickman, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co. : 

Finance—Chairman, C. S. Johnson; P. 
J. Watson, Consolidated Automotive Co. 

Adjustment Bureau — Chairman, J. P. 
Whittlesey; R. F. Mann, Reid, Murdock 
& Co., and E. L. Hagin, Hagin-Peters Co. 

Membership—J. R. Hagen; W. E. Davis, 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co.; A. M. 
Robinson, Dun & Bradstreet. 

Program and Entertainment—Chairman, 
H. D. Lester; I. G. Boyer, Shell Petroleum 
Corp.; G. J. Brown, General Electric Sup- 
ply Corp. 

Publicity and Business Literature— 
Chairman, A. R. Johnston, Jr.; Fred Spear, 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

All officers and committees will hold 
their positions until April 30, 1940, after 
which the Association will fill these posts 
on an annual basis. Plans are under way 
to have proper representation at the 44th 
Credit Congress, June 11-15, at Grand 
Rapids. 


June 11 to 15 —44th Credit Congress —Grand Rapids 





N. I. C NEWS 


Oklahoma City is carrying on with six 
National Institute Credit Classes—for the 
tenth consecutive year a course in business 
letter writing is being offered. 

Rochester has now reached the 170 mark 
in Institute registration. It is offering spe- 
cial prizes to its members who compete in 
the Tregoe Essay Competition. 

The New York Chapter has 40 enrolled 
in its new course in accounting for the 
Spring semester. It will conduct a “Credit 
Class” program at its March Forum Meet- 
ing. 

Birmingham reports 45 registered in its 
courses conducted in cooperation with the 
University of Alabama. 

Albuquerque and El Paso are beginning 
their educational activities with the Spring 
semester. 

Philadelphia is planning a series of 
forum sessions on the Bankruptcy Act. 

Chicago, encouraged by their results with 
classes for seniors of 10 years or more ex- 
perience, are offering four more courses for 
seniors next semester. 

Kansas City is organizing a credit edu- 
cation program of 10 lectures to get their 
educational program under way. 

Cincinnati reports unusual interest in its 
chapter program. New officers have been 
recently elected and are already planning 
for next year’s program. 

Toledo is offering courses in economics 
and credit analysis in the second semester. 

San Francisco Institute classes are now 
under way and J. S. Ferns, Educational 
Committee Chairman, reports some classes 
with an attendance as high as 35. 





Wells heads Brittain Co. 


St. Joseph.—Charles A. Wells, National 
Director of the N. A. €, M., was recently 
elected President of the John S. Brittain 
Dry Goods Co. of this city. Mr. Wells is 
the former Secretary & Treasurer of the 


‘company and as President will continue 


to hold the office of Treasurer. 


Classified: 


Credit-collection executive, middle age, 
varied experience all branches credit work 
including thorough knowledge commercial 
law, desires change. With large manu- 
facturing confectionery past six years, 
credit losses greatly less than average. 
Will locate anywhere. Address Box 31, 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, One 
Park Ave., New York. 


Credit and collection manager now em- 
ployed desires to become associated with 
progressive company offering better oppor- 
tunities than now available. Age 35. Ten 
years’ credit and collection experience. Ex- 
ceptional record in holding customer good- 
will and sales department cooperation. 
Collection letter articles published in lead- 
ing magazines. Address Box 32, Crepir 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, One Park 
Ave., New York. 























Binghamton: 


Miss Catherine O’Donnell recently re- 
signed as Secretary of the Triple Cities 
Credit Women’s Club to accept a position 
with the Merville Cadillac-LaSalle Co. 
She will continue, however, as a member 
of the club. 

On Jan. 25 the local group joined the 
Triple Cities A. C. M. at the dinner meet- 
ing which featured a talk by J. Norman 
Crannage of Syracuse on the “Bankruptcy 
Act of 1938.” 


Fresno: 


On Jan. 28 the Fresno Credit Women’s 
Club entertained the Credit Women’s Club 
of San Francisco and the Women’s Divi- 
sion of LACMA at a two-day conference, 
at the Hotel Fresno. An open house re- 
ception was held from two until five which 
was followed by a banquet, attended by 
approximately 60 members and guests. 

The Toastmistress of the evening was 
Mrs. Irene Hollister, President of the 
Fresno Credit Women’s Club. A message 
of greeting was given by Willis Kyle, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman of the Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, Fresno. Interesting talks were 
given by E. B. Moran, Central Division 
Manager, N. A. C. M.; Owen S. Dibbern, 
Western Division Manager, N. A. C. M.; 
O H. Walker, Secy.-Mgr., Credit Mana- 
gers’ Association of San Francisco; Flor- 
ence E. Banks, Los Angeles; Clara 
Schroeder, Los Angeles, and Gertrude Har- 


Tobin Harrah and Mildred L. Hevel. 

Fresno members present were Thelma 
Carnine, Lenore Geier, Mildred Kasparian, 
Elizabeth Linder, Dorothy Thomas, Gladys 
Lusk, Autry Jones, Ethel Robin, Doris 
Bertrand, Nancy Baillie, Freda Mohns, 
Joseph Germain, Rachel Kraft, Mrs. M. 
F. Wistrom, Christine Park, Frieda Haar, 
Lillian S. Ryan, Nita Springston, Irene 
Hollister, Thelma Logan and Margaret 
Driscoll. - 


New York: 


On Jan. 12 the New York Credit 
Women’s Group were the guests of Dun 
& Bradstreet Co. at luncheon and then for 
a tour of inspection of that organization. 
About 30 per cent credit women, who were 
able to attend, were greeted at Long- 
champs by Mr. John L. Fleming. After 
a delicious luncheon, they were escorted 
to the Dun & Bradstreet headquarters, 
where they found it interesting to read 
photographic copies of reports written in 
longhand in the middle 1800’s. The orig- 
inals of these reports are being compiled 
in a volume which will be on view at the 
New York World’s Fair. 


Philadelphia: 


The annual card party of the Philadel- 
phia Credit Women’s Club was held on 
Feb. 17 at the Adelphia Roof Garden. 
Many varieties of card games were played 
ranging from Bingo to Bridge and door 
and table prizes added to the interest of 
the evening. On Feb. 9 the club heard a 
talk on the subject: “Financing the Fam- 
ity,” by Stephen F. Sayer, Household 
Finance Corporation. 





rah, San Francisco. During the dinner a 
special entertainment program was pre- 
sented, headed by the Program Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. Nita Springston. 

Special invited guests present were E. 
B. Moran, Mr. & Mrs. O. H. Walker, Mr. 
& Mrs. Dibbern, P. H. Morrissey, M. F. 
Wistrom, Mr. & Mrs. D. H. Harvey, M. 
F. Troxell, Mr. & Mrs. Andrew Hansen, 
Mr. & Mrs. Willis Kyle and Mr. Earl 
Harrah. 

Los Angeles members present were Clara 
Schroeder, Alma Goodland, Cecelia E. 
Smead, Constance M. Smith, Catherine 
Rogers, Eileen F. Losk, Elva Mae Vogel, 
Clair Waffen, Edith Paonessa, Ora Rich- 
ards, Florence E. Banks and Florence Ball. 

San Francisco members present were Al- 
berta Morgan, Alyce Mitcshell, Mrs. Olga 
V. Breeding, Harriett E. Holmes, Gertrude 
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Rochester: 


The local Women’s Group held its an- 
nual Charity Bridge on Feb. 27, after par- 
ticipating the week bfore in the Rochester 
Retail Credit Conference. Sixteen credit 
women are active in the Rochester Chap- 
ter, National Institute of Credit. 


San Francisco: 


The members of the San Francisco 
Credit Women’s Club, at the monthly 
meeting held on Feb. 13 in the Women’s 
City Club, had as guests: National Presi- 
dent and Mrs. D. I. Bosschart, Mr. & 
Mrs. Black, Messrs. E. M. Shapiro, Frank 
D. Rock, George Van Smith, J. H. Early, 
Secretary O. H. Walker and Western Divi- 
sion Manager Owen S&S. Dibbern and, as 





EI Paso: 


Grand Exalted Superzeb, D. C. Camp- 
bell of Chicago and Grand Zebratary 
Owen S. Dibbern recently announced the 
presentation of a Charter for the organiza- 
tion of a local Herd of the R. O. Z. 


Memphis: 


A regular meeting of the Memphis Herd 
was held at the Chisca Hotel, Tuesday, 
January 17. The meeting was preceded 
by a dinner at which a majority of the 
Zebra membership was present. Many 
major subjects were discussed for the im- 
provement of the Memphis Credit Bureau, 
After the meeting an initiation was put 
on, initiating Jack Morris, a new member, 
into the Zebra Herd. 

The Memphis Herd of Zebras is grow- 
ing. Six new members and six Interchange 
contracts have been secured in the last 
two months since a membership drive has 
been put on by the Memphis Association. 
A prize has been offered to the member 
of the Association securing the most mem- 
bers and Interchange contracts. The prize 
will be a trip to the National Credit Con- 
gress in Grand Rapids with all expenses 
paid with a provision that at least five 
new members or Interchange contracts are 
secured. The entire membership has been 
divided into two groups, the Jitterbug and 
the Shags, which has caused considerable 
enthusiasm in regards to securing new 
members. 


San Francisco: 


After vacationing during the holiday 
season the San Francisco Herd, R. O. Z., 
resumed regular semi-monthly meetings on 
Jan. 16, with Zebra Charlie Sondhaus, As- 
sociation Membership Chairman, telling of 
progress in membership work and plans 
for future activity. Zebra M. C. McCar- 
ron told how some prospective members 
sell him on accepting their signatures on 
a membership application form. Sound 
motion pictures of automotive racing 
events, provided a fine evening’s enter- 
tainment for the 25 Zebras in attendance. 

Regular semi-monthly luncheon meetings 
are now resumed. Future months will pro- 
vide plenty of activity for members of San 
Francisco Herd cooperating in membership 
work as well as regular meetings and s0- 
cial activities. Ed. B. Moran, Central 
Division Manager, N. A. C. M., addressed 
the San Francisco Herd at its regular 
luncheon on Feb. 13. 





guest speaker of the evening, E. B. Moras, 
Central Division Manager, N. A. C. M, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Moran’s western division trip 0? 
membership solicitation work in Associa- 
tions, scheduled him in San Francisco at 
the time of the meeting and it was 4 
splendid opportunity for the members and 
guests to hear his fine address on: “The 
Credit Manager’s Place in Industry.” 
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Wholesale Druggists’ 
SalesDownAbout6% 





during 1938 aggregated 528 mil- 

lion dollars as compared with 

a volume of almost 559 million 

dollars during the previous year ac- 
cording to estimates issued late in Jan- 
uary by the Marketing Research 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Although 1938 sales de- 
clined almost 6 per cent under the 
1937 volume they were more than 2 
per cent above the 1936 level. 

Sales of wholesale druggists were 
maintained at a considerably higher 
level throughout the year than were 
sales of all types of wholesalers com- 
bined. 

During each of the first three quar- 
ters total sales in the drug trade were 
off from 6 to 7 per cent from 1937. 
However, a pronounced upward trend 
in the latter part of the year resulted in 
a much more favorable comparison for 
the last quarter when sales were down 
only about 3 per cent from the fourth 
quarter of 1937. 

Considerable variation in sales was 
shown throughout the geographical re- 
gions of the country. The Mountain 
region was the only area to show a 
higher sales level for 1938 as com- 
pared with 1937. January and April 
were the only two months of the year 
for which sales in the Mountain region 
fell below the volume recorded for the 
comparable months of 1937. This in- 
crease is for the most part accounted 
for by greater sales of liquor and “all 
other” items handled by wholesale 
druggists as the sales of drugs and 
drug sundries in this region increased 
only one per cent. 

Sales in the West South Central 
states were only one per cent below 
1937 while losses for other regions 
ranged downward to the 11 per cent 
decline estimated for the East North 
Central region. The East North Cen- 
tral and East South Central areas were 
the only ones in which sales were ap- 
preciably under the 1936 volume. New 
England and the West North Central 
states recorded volumes about equal to 

1936 and the remaining regions were 
markedly above that year. 

Sales of drugs and drug sundries 
alone declined somewhat less than did 
the total sales of wholesale druggists, 
showing a loss of nearly 5 per cent. 


He sales of drug wholesalers 
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@ Each year since its organization 
in 1912, Lumbermens has grown 
in size and strength. The premiums 
of $29,562.55, which the company 
reported at the close of 1912, have 
grown to $26,911,679.42. Assets 
which once were $28,939.85 now 
total $34,171,977.53. The small 
group of lumbermen who were the 
original policyholders has grown to 
a vast army of more than 300,000 
employers, motorists and property 
owners. 

The company’s continued prog- 
ress through war, panics and de- 
pressions, testifies to the security, 
service and savings it offers on 
Automobile, Boiler, Compensation 
and general casualty insurance 
and Fidelity bonds. 












GAINS FOR 1938 


Premium Income Increased From 


$26,566,765.96 to $26,911,679.42 
An Increase of $344,913.46 


Assets Increased From 
$30,244,092.33 to $34,171,977.53 
An Increase of $3,927 ,885.20 
Net Surplus Increased From 
$4,102,229.25 to $4,668,053.96 
An Increase of $565,824.71 
Paid for losses and returned to 


policyholders in cash dividends 
since organization over $120,000,000 


Statement at close of business December 31, 1938 


(Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds at December 31, 1938 market. Stocks at book value which is less than market 
value. Voluntary contingency and special reserves are sufficient to adjust all stocks to 1932 lows. If all securities were 
valued at market, assets and surplus each would be increased $459,202.07.) 


ASSETS 

cde dene Oba bares edsneveeebensesavons $10,404,669.78 
U. S. Government bonds. ............... cc ccc ccc cece eens 11,997,636.57 
State, county and municipal bonds....................008. 1,579,365.39 
eee Oey le se ined eae eee ee eaten 408,199.48 
Public utility and other bonds... ............... cece eeees 1,546,861.67 
ah Pee aati Elin dae eee ke ake Kees eee 2,617,617.65 
First mortgage loans on real estate...................+226- 1,166,136.30 
Real estate (including home office site). ................0048. 1,154,200.00 
Premiums in transmission. ........... 0... cece eee eee eens 3,177,602.64 
Accrued interest and other assets... ...........00 ee eeeeeeee 119,688.05 

IS, ciiicda xe Knee e pee see ken averennetes $34,171,977.53 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for losses not yet due... ........ 2... c ccc ecececccees $15,744,238.47 
Reserve for unearned premiums..................0seeeeees 8,614,744.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and dividends................+. 3,827,580.90 
I 5 ian eandiwe e064 9:0 sans wanes oases pee anen 317,360.20 
Reserve for contingencies. ..........cccecccccccces eee 1,000,000.00 
. Total Liabilities and Reserves. ........ccccccccccvccacses $29,503,923.57 
Net Cash Surplus....... ikebieanedonwentanewseveoontens 4,668,053.96 

NG 5b. N4d da eedewh 004 esd tu) 00tu veesdoeeier $34,171,977 .53 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
HOME OFFICE: MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Save With Safety in the “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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Insurance Statement Adopted 


New Form To Be Used as Supplement to 
Financial Statement 


After extensive conferences between credit executives, 

corporate officers and insurance men, a new Insurance 
lu Statement has just been added to the list of official 

forms endorsed by the National Association of Credit 
Men. A full size reproduction is shown on page 43. 

This new form is designed for use by credit executives 
in gaining additional information about the sort of protec- 
tion provided for the assets which form the basis of credit 
appraisals. Credit men for years have been working to- 
ward the objective of safeguarding these assets. The 
Sales in Bulk Law, now in effect in every State in the 
Union and in all of the Provinces of Canada with the 
exception of New Brunswick, Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island, was one of the first accomplishments of 
credit men along this line. 

Experience has taught that assets are of value for credit 
appraisals only when they remain in the general form 
and value on which the appraisal was made. When some 
unforeseen event wipes out the value of these assets, the 
credit status is entirely changed. A concern appraised 
as a going and profitable trade outlet today might find 
itself worse than bankrupt by tomorrow morning through 
the destruction of merchandise, building, records and ac- 
counts in a disastrous fire without adequate insurance. 

Executive Manager Henry H. Heimann expressed the 
views of the alert credit men when he stated in a recent 
address that credit appraisers must now lay stress upon 
a fifth ““C’—Coverage. He said: 

“The credit executive’s interest in insurance isn’t due 
to the fact that he has any particularly altruistic feeling 
towards the insurance companies. Admittedly, insurance 
companies have been most cooperative and the credit man- 
ager appreciates this. But he is really motivated, in his 
vigilance to properly analyze insurance coverage, by selfish 
interest. He realizes that besides the normal hazards of 
business, in this day of fast-moving science and quick 
shifting of consumer demand, problem$ arise which some- 
times strain his ingenuity and tax his vigilance. He na- 
turally seeks to eliminate unnecessary hazards. Not only 
is it sound business for him to do so, it is also a matter 
of self-preservation both of his department and of his 
company. 

“The first interrogation every credit executive makes 
when a customer asks to have his credit accepted is: Will 
this creditor be able to pay? Automatically he checks the 
capital of the individual or corporation that has applied 
for credit. Next, he checks his customer’s capacity as 
reflected in the operating statement. Equally as import- 
ant, he checks the character of the applicant and his pay- 
ing record as revealed in Credit Interchange Reports. 

“Assuming these are acceptable, he checks the insurance 
coverage. He knows that a catastrophe can wipe out the 





Credit and Financial Management 


capital, that death may destroy capacity over-night. In- 
surance serves as a guarantee against the adverse effects 
of these contingencies. Most credit reports now give 
some information about insurance coverage.” 

The Insurance Statement form presented by the Asso- 
ciation is the result of efforts begun by the Insurance 
Group at the Richmond Convention. There a committee 
headed by Don C. Campbell, credit manager for the 
Chicago branch of America Fore Insurance companies, 
consulted with a number of credit men in different sec- 
tions of the country and from the information thus ob- 
tained, drew up a proposed Insurance Statement which 
was designed to accompany Financial Statements and to 
supplement the information given by the creditor as to 
his financial status. The Financial Statements gave in- 
formation about the assets upon which to appraise a line 
of credit and the Insurance Statement, it was proposed, 
would give information as to how these assets were pro- 
tected by insurance. 

The Insurance Statement thus worked out was sub- 
mitted to the National Insurance Advisory Committee, 
headed by W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Further refinements 
and changes were made by this committee. However, 
proving the old saying that we are sometimes too close 
to the forest to see the trees, a committee of insurance- 
minded credit men from the New York Credit Men’s 
Association brought still further changes and suggestions 
which were made from the viewpoint of the credit man. 
Alfred Rothschild of The Weiss & Klau Company, New 
York City, large manufacturers and distributors of win- 
dow shades, venetian blinds and table oilcloth acted as 
Chairman of a sub-committee of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association Insurance Committee which redrafted 
the form that was finally adopted. 

From his long experience in credit work, Mr. Roths- 
child knew of the difficulties faced by credit men in get- 
ting information direct from customers and prospective 
customers. His suggestion was to make the Insurance 
Statement as simple as possible and still cover the main 
facts needed by those making a credit appraisal. In his 
report to the New York Association Committee on the In- 
surance Statement as finally adopted, Mr. Rothschild said: 

“The efficient credit man is not at all a stern custodian 
ever ready with his ‘No.’ One of his most important 
functions is to help the debtor with his financial problems, 
keep him from over-extending himself, from unwise ex- 
penditures, and from taking unnecessary chances. 

“It is surprising how large a number of business men 
take unnecessary chances because of their limited knowl- 
edge of insurance. The function-of insurance is to protect 
against, not the ordinary, but the (Continued on P. 45) 
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Approved by National Association of Credit Men 


INSURANCE STATEMENT 


IMPORTANT The insurance you carry has a direct and extremely important bearing on your financial standing. Ex- 
cellent firms with normally adequate capital resources have had thetr financial standing seriously impaired or become 
actually insolvent because they were inadequately insured. 


Please give below details of the insurance you carry. This should be useful to you not only because it will help 
your credit standing but also because it will enable you to review your insurance problem. Your insurance adviser can 
supply details of most of the information required. 


The forms of insurance listed represent those most commonly in force in the average commercial 
business. It should be clearly and definitely understood, however, that the mere fact of your carrying 
all these forms does not in itself prove that you are adequately insured. You may need additional forms, 
or fewer, depending largely on the particular nature of your business. These are points on which you 
should consult your insurance adviser. 
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Steam Boiler — Property Damage oo Steam Boiler — Use & Occupancy |$ 
Machinery Breakdown— " are Machinery Breakdown — 
Transportation — Domestic Shipments "aS Transportation — Ocean Shipments 


Interior Robbery 
Safe Burglary Stock Burglary 


Fidelity Bonds beckham | 
Public Liability on Premises | | Employers’ Licbitty 
Elevator Public Liability Products Public Liability 

Auto Public Liability (owned cars) | Auto Public Liability (non-owned cars) _| 
Auto Property Damage (owned cars) Auto Property Damage (non-owned cars) 


Workmen's Compensation — Are all your 
employees included? Yes N Life Insurance (Payable to business) 


Payroll Robbery 









Does your Public Liability insurance cover 


If you hold property of others is your construction work done on your 


liability insured? Yes No premises? Yes No 
If you have assumed liabilify of others 

under any contract such as lease, Have you made sure that all policies cov- 

has your Public Liability policy been ering the same property or liability 

extended to cover it? Yes No read alike? Yes No 


If you er any other insurance list details below 
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Chooses Own “Best 


Letters” in a Manual 


(Continued from page 17) 


Mr. John Doe 

123 First Street 
Seattle, Washington 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

As indicated by the last bill rendered you, $11.84 is 
due to the July 29 reading of the meter, representing 
approximately five months’ electric service. 

In connection with this balance, we would rather say 

cehenbebeouee THANK YOU 
than 
sieeve enadl PLEASE REMIT 
Yours very truly, 
(Name and Title) 


At this point it is important to emphasize that this 
manual is not necessarily a file of form letters, it is a 
step toward personalized correspondence with mass pro- 
duction. While many of the letters may be used ver- 
batim, it is not the intention to develop stereotyped usage 
nor to become “polly parrot” in our written contacts with 
customers and the public. It is realized that these letters 
may not be one-hundred per cent perfect from the view- 
point of an expert English critic, nevertheless, they are 
considered to be effective because of their layman-like 
simplicity and business-like style of presentation. ‘The 
prime purpose of this manual is to stimulate creative 
thinking and to furnish the basic idea of approach and 
a business terminology founded upon Company policy as 
related to credit and collection matters. 

Naturally, it materially speeds up composition and in- 
creases volume. It aids all new employees engaged in 
credits and collections to properly function from the first 
day on the job, so to speak, as it saves considerable time, 
assures uniformity in performance and keeps the staff 
constantly conscious of doing the best job possible. 

It may also interest you to know that its motivating 
influence has proved especially helpful to the many subur- 
ban offices throughout the territory served where local 
managers have many duties in addition to credits and 
collections. Reference to the manual enables such an 
employee to write an effective letter, in accordance with 
company policy, and one that does not require a great 
deal of time in composition. 

All in all, we consider this plan as one which puts our 
company’s credit and collection correspondence on a 
progressive basis. It has been found to be a training 
course for our employees and has served and is continuing 
to serve in our customer educational program, designed 
to induce prompt payment. In fairness it may also be 
said that this correspondence manual has been one of the 
important factors responsible for our improved collection 
results. Therefore, if you have up to the present hour 
only casually looked into the field of improvements in 
credit and collection correspondence, I now seriously urge 
upon you the wisdom of immediately digging into this 
gold mine of surprising possibilities of improving collec- 
tion correspondence and gaining thereby better customer 
relations. This, of course, is the objective to which we 
all are working. 
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A Treasurer Views 


Credit Department 


(Continued from page 11) _ risk that at times might 
develop into a good risk through intelligent handling. 

I give largest weight to the judgment factor. I know 
that actual financial benefits accrue from the careful 
supervision of credits and the energetic follow-up of col- 
lections, and that best results come from the employment 
of a well-qualified Credit Executive having definite re- 
sponsibility for credit and collection functions. After 
all, there is no substitute for that judgment factor. You 
may have all the facts, the desire to increase sales, keep 
losses at a minimum, and build customer good will, but 
unless the Credit Executive is capable of good judgment 
you may as well dump his Department in the river. 

Busy and versatile men are our Credit Managers, but 
when we have credit men who measure up to these re- 
quirements I know that they belong with Heywood- 
Wakefield Company and that their part of my job is in 
safe and productive hands. 


Review of Fair Trade 
Acts After a Year 


(Continued from page 26) national brands are gen- 
erally available at materially lower prices than the con- 
trolled national brands. In the case of fourteen well- 
known drug and drug sundry items, Professor Ralph 
Cassidy, Jr., of the University of California at Los An- 
geles found that ‘“‘on the average the price fixed items are 
almost twice the price of the non-price fixed items.” Cer- 
tain private brands, such as Macy’s Own Brand, have 
been heavily promoted upon this basis. 

4. Vicious loss-leader price cutting has been reasonably 
controlled, even in the present experimental stage of en- 
forcement, by the Fair Trade Acts in the merchandise 
lines where their application is common. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that this legislation will be repealed. 


General Conclusions 


Definite forecasts are dangerous in analyzing the arena 
of distribution control legislation. Some apparent trends, 
however, are worthy of mention. The awakening of the 
chains to their own danger and the rising consumer in- 
terest in the chance of higher retail prices will probably 
be sufficient to keep the chains from being legislated out 
of business. In the second place, the whole trend of price 
control and price regulation experience leads to the 
thought that certain brands will be priced for and mar- 
keted through one channel of distribution and other 
brands through other channels. One brand, for example, 
may well be sold to service wholesalers who resell to in- 
dependent service retailers, while a second manufacturer 
will sell his brand direct only to large buyers and also 
pack private brands to a considerable extent. In some 
cases, this tendency towards selective distribution and the 
elimination of the universal brand carried by all dis- 
tributors has, it would seem, already appeared. In other 
cases, such as cigarettes and chewing gum, the hold of the 
universal brand is strong. But the newer competition 
seems to be one between brands and their respective 
channels of distribution. 
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NewForms for use in 
Bankruptcy Cases 


(Continued from page 31) seal hereto an- 
nexed, the........ BOP OF. <badnseee ae 
saihaneesadsabataesatcneta (L. S.) 
(Signature of creditor or name 
of corporation or partnership.) 
(Corporate Seal) 


Signed, sealed and delivered ~ 
in the presence of: 


eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


sere eee eee eee eee eee eeee 


Notary Public 
CORPORATE ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


SEE Snes civacedencws 
COONTe OF ..........;.. 88 

RVI 5 rxkrnceacesne a 
ee , before me personally appeared 


sic tesa ab Siealesaassiten , to me personally known, 
who being by me duly sworn, did depose 
and say that he resides at .............. 
ee rer Riis cra tea 
the corporation described in and which ex- 
ecuted the foregoing instrument; that he 
knew the seal of such corporation; that 
the seal affixed to said instrument was such 
corporate seal; that it was so affixed by 
order of the Board of Directors of said 
corporation, and that he signed his name 
thereto by like order. 


Cee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Notary Public 


PARTNERSHIP ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
STATE OF .......ccccceees 
COUNTY OF ..........00. SS. 


SEES nol cwsincee anc Oe OEs os ccnenes 
SE , before me personally appeared 
ccae abe kaakee , personally known to me to 
be a member of the firm of .............. 
aceaeiee and to me known to be the person 
described in and who executed the fore- 
going instrument in the firm name of . 
an sateen aie oki a , and he acknowledged 
that he executed the same as the act and 
ee Or ID en ean cadckdnnsn esas 
for the uses and purposes therein men- 
tioned. 


ee 


Notary Public 


Jest at insurance and you 
make a joke of your busi- 
ness acumen. The only man 
who can afford to smile is 
the one who knows he is 
properly protected. 


SINCE 1854 


Dek PHOENTA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, $6,000,000.00 
$44,807,872.44 


Surplus to Policyholders, 





New Form To Show 
Insurance Coverage 


(Cont. from P. 42) extraordinary loss 
—the kind of loss that the average busi- 
ness cannot stand without severe or 
even disastrous strain. 

“Most business men believe that they 
are adequately insured. ‘There is no 
doubt that many of them are, but there 
is also no doubt that many of them are 
not. 

“To call attention to the insurance 
problem, therefore, and to provide a 
clear and simple form on which a firm’s 
insurance may be listed easily and 
quickly is to perform an eminently use- 
ful service. 

“This form, then, should be regarded 
not as something else with which to 
bother the debtor, but an additional in- 
strument to help debtor and creditor 
alike to understand and deal with their 
problems. 

“Tt cannot, of course, be repeated too 
often that as long as there is good faith 
on both sides, the credit man and his 
customer are not opponents in a game 
of catch as catch can, but partners in 
an undertaking that can be successful 
only when it is mutually beneficial.” 

In presenting the story back of this 
new N. A. C. M. form, it is pertinent 
to state that it must not be considered 
as a complete schedule of coverage 
needed by all classes and types of busi- 
ness. To present such a schedule 
would require a small pamphlet of 
several pages. Such a form would de- 
feat its own purpose as only a few cus- 
tomers could be persuaded to fill out 
such a ponderous form. Doubtless some 
credit men will point to some form of 
coverage which has been omitted from 
the new Insurance Statement. One 
member of the National Publications 


Committee (the last to okey this new - 


form) suggested that Flood Insurance 
should be included. When told that 
this form of coverage is not offered by 
the average underwriter, he readily 
placed his okey on the form. It is in- 
teresting in this connection that 11 of 
the 17 members of the National Publi- 
cations Committee, headed by National 
Vice-President Osbon Bullen voted to 
pass the new Insurance Statement in 
its present form as an acceptable test. 
On a matter of such importance it is 
quite possible that revisions will be 
found necessary. 

The new Insurance Statement is now 
available at N. A. C. M. headquarters 
in any size order from 100 copies up 
to meet the requirements of credit men. 


Chicago 








The New Insurance 


Statement Form 


makes it easy for alert credit 
executives to check their cus- 
tomers’ insurance coverages 
as well as those carried by 
their own concerns. 


Credit losses, resulting from 
insufficient protection of the 
customer’s assets, can now be 
readily checked by insisting 
that this new Insurance 
Statement form be complete- 
ly filled out. 


The Northern Agent can help 
your customer analyze his 
insurance requirements. He 
can also give you expert 
advice on the insurance 
coverages your own concern 
should carry. 


The Northern Agent further 
assures you of protection by 
placing your insurance in a 
company which is in its 103rd 
year of operation. 


There is a Northern Assur- 
ance Agent in your city. If 
you do not know his name 
and address, we will supply 
you with it upon request. 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


135 William St., New York 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
AND 
ALLIED 
LINES 


Ask anywhere in the World what repu- 
tation the Northern of London bears. 
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San Francisco 





You still collect 
Wl rents 





You thought you were in a jam, with that claim against you for 
personal injuries sustained on one of your properties. But remem- 
ber how relieved you felt when this man told you that the U. S. 
F. & G. had settled it out of court? 


Neither your capital nor income suffered—thanks to a friendly 
word from this man. One day he’d said, ““You should take out 
Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Public Liability Insurance. 
Some day someone may get hurt on your property . . .”” You 
thought it over. You hadn’t realized how the payment of such a 
claim would cripple you financially. 


This man is one of the 9,000 U.S. F. & G. Agents. He has a wide 
contact with both business and personal coverage problems. Your 
local U. S. F. & G. Agent will gladly give you the benefit of his 
experience to help you solve your coverage problems—by show- 
ing you the various ways in which fidelity, casualty and surety 
insurance can protect you and your business. Your local telephone 
book will give you his name. Telephone him today. 


re 





with which is affiliated 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 





“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


U. S. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Points to Cost of 
InstallmentSales 
as Possible Loss 


More concern over the cost of in- 
stallment sales to department and 
M other stores is expressed by retail 

and credit executives than over the 
possibility of loss from increased vol- 
ume in such transactions, says a writer 
in a recent issue of Journal of Com- 
merce, New York. 

Service charges now current on de- 
ferred credit and installment plan pur- 
chases fail to cover the actual cost of 
the business to department stores in the 
opinion of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Estimates of how 
much these charges should be increased 
vary. 

Data on actual costs for all install- 
ment sales made by retail establish- 
ments are “appallingly inadequate,” 
trade executives say. A few sample 
surveys have been made, but the figures 
gathered are not considered to be whol- 
ly reliable. In general, it is pointed 
out that merchants in making cost 
studies of their installment depart- 
ments fail to allot the proportionate 
amount of general overhead to this 
phase of their business which its opera- 
tions entail. 

With the trend in term selling of 
soft goods on the increase the average 
cost to stores of all installment busi- 
ness is larger, it is believed, since in 
over 50 per cent of the sales of soft 
goods no service charge is made to the 
customer. 





The expansion of soft goods volume 
sold on deferred credit causes retail 
trade executives no alarm as it relates 
to possible credit losses. They assert 
that the type of merchandise sold, 
whether an automobile or a piano 
‘which can be repossessed, or a suit of 
clothing which cannot be without con- 
siderable prospective loss, is not so im- 
portant as the credit standing of the 
buyer. 


During 1938 the progress made in 
establishing effective controls for the 
installment business in retail stores 
progressed to a point where the poten- 
tial danger of sizable credit losses 
from an increased volume was largely 
eliminated, they say. These included 
the requirements for larger down pay- 
ments, shortening the period permitted 
for payment of balances due. 
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A.B.A. Survey Shows 
Banks Lack Fidelity 


Insurance Coverage 


A proposed schedule of fidelity in- 
surance protection for banks, 
showing the minimum amounts 
of coverage for institutions with 
various volumes of deposits, is set forth 
in the current issue of the Protective 
Bulletin, published by the American 
Bankers Association, in an article by 
W. K. Mendenhall, manager, Division 
of Research, Towner Rating Bureau. 
This schedule is based on a study of the 
loss experience of all surety companies 
during the past few years. 

This study indicates “a marked de- 
ficiency of insurance protection,’ Mr. 
Mendenhall states. He points out that 
“contrary to general belief,” the sur- 
vey indicates, “that a definite relation- 
ship existed between the size of the 
banks sustaining losses and the amounts 
of losses sustained. It was discovered 
that the largest loss reported for the 
four year period for each of the deposit 
groups was substantially greater than 
the largest known loss in the next 
small group.” 

The schedule contains ten classifica- 
tions including banks with deposits be- 
tween $100,000 and $5,000,000. These 
embrace all but about 1,000 banks in 
the country. The schedule appears be- 
low: 


ee. a al 3 oi 


Modern California gold dredge in operation 


sit Gold 
A a, Sedge 


A gold dredge works over an enormous yardage of gravel but 
recovers enough gold to make its operation profitable. 


A credit executive dredges for business only where pay dirt i 
is reported to be. Yet, despite utmost vigilance, some accounts 
inevitably prove to be “‘all gravel and no gold.”’ Insolvencies 





AMOUNT OF BLANKET BOND 
COVERAGE 


BANKS WITH Deposits oF—SuGGESTED AMOUNTS 













Minimum Fair . ‘ ‘ 
$100,000 to $200,000 $10,000 $15,000 and delinquencies do occur. Profits shrink. 
ee ee ee aes American Credit I 
,000 to j 20, 30,000 

400,000 to 500,000 25,000 35,000 merican Credit Insurance 

500,000 to 750,000 30,000 40,000 ; ; ; ; 
1,239,000 to 1,000,000 35,000 50,000 safeguards profits by reimbursing policyholders on credit losses, 
,000;000 to 1,500,000 45,00 65,0 ke ° . . 
1’500,000 to 2°000,000 38000 $c°008 by liquidating delinquencies, and by doing both prompily. 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 65,000 ] « ‘oe . . 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 80,000 120,000 Under the ‘‘American”’ plan, the credit executive pursues, 


unhampered, his usual course of investigation, appraisal, and 
decision. Then, “American” bridges that dangerous interim 
between date of shipment and date of payment. Investigate. 












One day you may develope 


a keen appreciation for in- American Credit Indemnity Co. 


ag lad th 
erage armies OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


you listened to our agent. 
Let us introduce him. 


SINCE 1854 


GET THIS FREE BOOK . . 
THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY “The Best Collection Letter J Bias Wa. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, - - - $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872.44 






Facsimiles of thirty vital, resultful letters contributed by Manufacturers and 
Jobbers. Cash in on their experience. Ask for free book: ‘The Best Collection 
Letter I Ever Used.” 


Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. X7 
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New Business Books 


Noted This Month 


CONSUMER CREDIT AND ITS 


USES. By Charles O. Hardy. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 264 
pages. $2.75. 


This volume contains a competent 
summary of the consumptive credit 
field. It has been arranged and edited 
by Dr. Charles O. Hardy of the 
Brookings Institution from material 
prepared by the Advisory Committee 
of the Consumer Credit Institute of 
America. Although designed as a text 
book, it emphasizes those parts of the 
field not fully treated elsewhere. 
Hence it deals more extensively with 
small loans than the economically more 
important subjects of retail charge 
accounts and installment sales credit. 

The book is divided into four major 
sections covering institutions, services 
and costs, social aspects and regulation. 
The appendix, about a third of the vol- 
ume, contains statistical, legal and 
other data, and an extensive bibli- 
ography on consumer credit. This book 
should prove interesting to alert bus- 


iness men as well as to students in 
colleges. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY. By Herbert 
Moore, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Mount Holyoke College, 
and Lecturer in Business and Indus- 
trial Psychology, Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 550 pages. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., N. Y. C. $4.00. 


Personnel and office managers doubt- 
less will find Professor Moore’s dis- 
cussion of the psychology for business 
and industry quite interesting and help- 
ful as he discusses at some length the 
psychological problems of hiring and 
testing employees as well as job analy- 
sis and plans for training the worker. 
One chapter is devoted to psychology 
in advertising and another to the psy- 
chology of selling. Credit men will 
find both of these chapters quite in- 
teresting although the book is largely 
written for the broader field of per- 
sonnel management. 


CAUSE AND CONTROL OF 
THE BUSINESS CYCLE. By E. 
C. Harwood, Director of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Economic Research, 
and a member of Economists Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary 
Business. Published by the Ameri- 






Visor in place 


Among friends, the knight of old might raise the protecting visor of 
his helmet. When riding into battle, the visor was always in place. 


It closed the last vulnerable spot. 


The credit man checks on character and capital and earning record, 
all important points in the armor of credit safety. But the visor is 
hardly in place if he fails to check on the applicant’s insurance 


coverage too! 


Make certain your clients are adequately protected against financial 
losses due to accidents, robbery, forgery, embezzlement, and similar 
hazards. The casualty and bond coverages of Standard of Detroit, 
backed by nation-wide facilities, ample resources and 55 years’ experi- 
ence, offer sound protection to individuals, business and industry. 


Consult the Standard agent. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


can Institute for Economic Research, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


This is a revision of Mr. Harwood’s 
discussion of this subject first published 
in 1932 and brought down to date so 
as to cover changes in our money-credit 
system since the book was first put out. 
This book should prove of great inter- 
est to the student of economic problems 
as they are presented in everyday busi- 
ness conditions and is of special inter- 
est because of the ominous rumblings of 
possible further inflation. The Ameri- 
can Institute for Economic Research 
has a very good name for its publica- 
tion, and Mr. Harwood’s book on busi- 





Wands were used by the an- 
cient magi to make property 
reappear. Today, modern 
business men use insurance 
to produce the same results. 


SINCE 1859 


‘OUITABLE 


Fre ENarine Injurance (ompany 
Pe ae aA 
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Cash Capital, 


Surplus to Poiicyholders, $5,434,071.36 
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ness cycles doubtless will rank well up 
in front in the considerable list of 
books on Economics. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXA- 
TION AND RECORDS. By 
Calvin E. Favinger, Manager, Ma- 
chine Methods Research, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago, and 
Daniel A. Wilcox, Consulting Man- 
agement Engineer. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 672 pages. $7.50. 


This extensive book by two well- 
known authorities on Public Manage- 
ment subjects provides a storehouse of 
information on how to handle this 
rather perplexing problem in large cor- 
porations. As the title of the book in- 
dicates, it provides a general discussion 
of Social Security taxes, how the rec- 
ords should be kept, gives systems for 
keeping such records, and finally shows 
how claims may be collected by em- 
ployees and benefits which accrue to 
veterans on the payroll. This book 
provides a very complete presentation 
of this important subject and seems to 
warrant a place on the desk of every 
corporate financial officer charged with 
handling Social Security taxes. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
SPECIMEN RETURNS. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 80 
pages. $1.00. 

As indicated by the title, this 
pamphlet gives a complete delineation 
of how income tax returns for 1939 
should be filled out, first for individu- 
als with less than $5,000 incomes, and 
then, on Form 1040, for those with 
incomes of more than $5,000; also, 
for corporations whose incomes are not 
more than $25,000, and again, for those 
corporations with more than $25,000 
annual income. ‘This pamphlet is 
worked out in part from the “Com- 
plete Tax Service” published by Pren- 
tice-Hall. . This pamphlet doubtless 
would be of great interest to all con- 
cerned with Uncle Sam’s March 15th 
Donation Party. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
LAWS—1938-1861. By J. S. Seid- 
man, Member of the New York 
Bar, Partner, Seidman & Seidman, 
Certified Public Accountants. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1184 
pages. Price, $10.00. 

For the person making a comprehen- 
sive study of the Federal Income Tax 


Laws this book should be of valuable 





« Jbow¥Fireman’s Fund « 


INCOME INSURANCE 










Fire insurance may pay off cred- 
itors but doesn’t always prevent 
liquidation. When you recommend 
a Fireman’s Fund Income Policy 


you are protecting “customer 
value” as well as taking a wise 
credit precaution. When FIRE 
says “TIME OUT,” income keeps 
right on and you keep a going 
concern on your books instead of 


= a lel 


a dormant one. yx Fireman’s Fund 
is a stock company with over 
$39,000,000 in assets, $21,500,000 
policyholders’ surplus and a 
quarter of a billion dollars in 
losses paid. World-wide in scope, 
it is represented by 11,000 
HOME-TOWN AGENTS. You'll 
find them in every community 
in America including yours. 


(Fire « Automobile « Marine + Casualty « Fidelity + Surety 


IREMAN'S FUND GROU 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE CD 
Insurance Company 
OCCIDENTAL ‘a 
Insurance Company YOp) 

e SAN FRANCISCO . 





New York e¢ Chicago 


STRENGTH 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
Indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL 
Indemnity Company 


Boston ° Atlanta 





assistance. It gives complete copy of 
the Revenue Act of 1938 with a run- 
ning comment on various sections and 
excerpts from Congressional Commit- 
tee reports which indicate the intent 
of Congress as to the various sections 
and regulations. The same method 
of coverage is applied to all of the pre- 
vious Federal Revenue Acts going as 
far back as the Act of 1861. Mr. 
Seidman’s monumental book is not in- 
tended for the average business execu- 
tive charged with income tax matters 
but rather for the expert accountant 
or lawyer who is faced with a multi- 
tude of problems arising from this 
statute. 


PERMANENC} 





oI Wd oe 


One escape from loss 
‘will pay the cost of 
insurance for years. 
May we tell si more? 


SINCE 1850 


eee 


CHUL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, S h PAOLO Ome tome e) 
Surplus to Policyholders, $15,190,811.89 
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Fees and Expenses of Administration for Bankruptcy Proceedings Concluded After 
Declaration of Bankruptcy During the Fiscal Year 1938, Classified 
by Amount of Gross Assets Realized 





























“Nominal “*Asset’’ cases—Classification by amount of gross assets realized 
Total, all asset” and 
cases nO Asse Total in all 
cases “asset cases”’ $1-$500 $501-$1,500 | $1,501-$5,000 |$5,001-$10,000/$10,001-$50,000) Over $50,000 
NR in os en cebastenheouwine 49,606 42,782 6,824 2,437 1,731 1,396 445 362 453 
Gross assets realized (less expenses con- 
outes business): 
ICANN NeNEaSh oe honnbeksa Sa $108,293,449.64 |$1,192,380.74 |$107,101,068.90 | $535,677.98 |$1,582,302.42 |$5,042,433.18 |$4,372,801.52 |$12,087,824.87 |$83,480,028.93 
oe inca cb chban hint 2,183.07 27.87 15,694.76 219.81 914.10 3,612.06 9,826.57 33,391.78 184,282.62 
Fees and expenses paid 
hts cheat hnarackwiess bodes evasion 59,633,210.11 | 1,095,579.36 | 58,537,630.75 | 321,214.48 799,210.91 | 1,490,352.41 | 1,040,514.49 | 2,900,487.02 | 51,985,851.44 
CIA: ie, Aceh cecabeshtiesens 1,202.14 25.61 8,578.20 131.81 461.70 1,067.59 2,338.23 8,012.40 114,759.05 
Classification of payments: Cee ans, 2 ee ee ne eee ee ef | 
EN sic naulnesognnds sbssuuis 533,293.02 10,664.35 522,628.67 4,941.22 26,495.13 57,432.61 47,045.78 114,926.77 271,787.16 
iene ns filing fees)......... 1,310,811.65 42,289.80 1,268,521.85 31,130.62 78,340.43 131,882.08 84,950.22 209,432.83 732,785.67 
rneys for: 
Petitioning creditors.............. 348,195.36 8,199.09 339,996.27 4,164.10 27,498.82 64,175.72 39,262.85 78,679.30 126,215.48 
Ss ov s0dh dee bs ss 50 > bae 523,083.88 15,422.40 507,661.48 4,155.84 23,965.65 67,331.09 47,187.07 138,186.38 226,835.45 
TU ns ec bese es anee anon 3,138,101.19 91,872.18 3,046,229.01 57,142.58 159,452.50 326,935.30 241,346.95 705,126.99 1,556,224.69 
NENG « vlssweis seed os eede pease 614,303.70 51,404.15 562,899.55 42,609.42 85,890.36 120,815.65 67,126.55 134,756.59 111,700.98 
erees: 


Commissions and fees (including 
special master, excluding filing 


eae 594,831.75 36,910.90 557,920.85 14,446.96 30,737.73 54,253.12 35,345.01 111,397.61 311,740.42 
TERVE GEDOMENS. ...<...00000000008 26,154.64 8,249.49 17,905.15 1,982.59 2,637.50 4,913.78 1,562.75 4,524.95 2,283.58 
SU MENG. bs ic ss Se:ies essen 994,592.12 544,924.07 449,668.05 56,113.52 75,703.70 94,989.49 46,575.55 81,161.44 95,124.35 

Auctioneers’ fees and expenses. . : 275,314.18 13,271.20 262,042.98 5,691.69 25,771.97 56,651.08 40,352.13 75,280.73 58,295.38 
Rent (occupation after bankruptcy)... -| 3,460,018.87 22,255.51 3,437,763.36 10,455.75 42,038.11 69,167.83 57,836.38 100,884.08 | 3,157,381.21 
Appraisers’ fees, expenses............. 334,107.58 26,353.96 307,753.62 16,453.27 33,993.09 53,399.00 28,466.59 77,996.24 97,445.43 
All other expenses. ..................0 47,480,402.17 223,762.26 | 47,256,639.91 71,926.92 186,685.92 388,405.66 | 303,456.66 | 1,068,133.11 | 45,238,031.64 

Total expenses......,........... 59,633,210.11 | 1,095,579.36 | 58,537,630.75 | 321,214.48 799,210.91 | 1,490,352.41 | 1,040,514.49 |  2,900,487.02 | 51,985,851.44 


Bankruptcy Proceedings Concluded During the Fiscal Year 1938, by Type of Case, 
Liabilities, Assets Realized, and Payments Made, by Occupational Group 
Employees, 


Total Farmers professional | Others not in Merchants | Manufacturers | Others in busi- 
men business ness 


Cases concluded without declaration of bankruptcy: 
Number of cases: 





























Composed (sec. 12). . 246 17 5 133 37 48 
Composed (sec. 74). . a 12 2 71 4 28 
Composed (sec. 81) DE xanerbesbeseskivssseshupeh csabe DE. ccupaabanwouaslbivexeuntesdeancliacsbbhensoeunan 
Extended without liquidation (sec. 74). ...... 270 222 22 13 2 ll 
Amount of debts: 
Composed (sec. 12) $16,626,907.59 $326,272.27 $13,133.36 $3,264,325.96 $1,060,274.52 | $11,949,169.12 
Composed (sec 985,769. 61,648.99 961,819.48 846,327.30 64,035.80 1,051,937.88 
m posed (sec. 81). . Pt i ciccuhecuekubstlesinennsuchobice Te a SE wee wane 
Extended without liquidation (pec. 74)....... 3, a7: 941.08 1,111,562.56 873,589.74 637,715.25 36,536.88 615,536.65 
Amount paid or to be paid: 
i TE, chon pnspteattrisnesssens 3,116,716.66 79,384.27 1,312.31 1,034,509.18 409,926.18 1,587,893.37 
ES. ives cnesvenseshssosecen 970,485.18 12,919.38 12,897.55 11,033.06 18,098.54 615,536.65 
CRE SUN IIED, 5 cascccnsccnsevecsensssow ST ds ks ceuShbbeoeedsiscsbeeacebesesee SD Bic cshe tudes ge oiichavencedaussdachoiaiepasaeavenel 
Cases concluded after declaration of bankruptcy: 
ASSET CASES 
Basis of proceedings: 
PS. caxttessanbbaiunevsssskebsocenbcnatee 5,489 1,358 241 1,809 316 1,305 
i <aclie she udbessuny cues oveshiceshel 1,335 29 19 562 250 467 
Type of bankrupt: 
AK obbsnnsvensbosvcbesbesshect poss een 4,802 1,378 251 1,610 130 976 
Partnerships cb tineabeneleersnedvenceegnsescnesel 4 5 186 24 127 
hoe oe oa ste aunkbekbaebah 1,669 5 4 575 412 669 
Status at bankrupt as to assets: 
Having gross assets of— 
Et ccn cits co ebepbbosbebeiceeeksaeey 1,484 757 65 251 51 255 
So ec eke as abennkeanehh see 953 232 52 368 40 197 
Ecce ccnbuacunbsebth sieht cceckh 1,731 220 59 801 102 421 
Ls .ccc bp an ebetaen eb peeesinets 1,396 113 45 589 153 384 
TCS cc cadcahescvupewswessebecontony 1,260 65 39 362 220 515 
I IR iia ss vn eswsnkeesecvede 6,824 1,387 260 2,371 566 1,772 
Amounts of liabilities, by nature 
SE nadavbicensuchiaseosbbesesesnccecousenes $145,367,194.06 $17,339,000.13 $6,954,987.10 | $20,918,342.14 | $12,187,420.54 | $80,651,479.26 
Ds oes cubeknssnssesenneet 9,485,419.46 418,150.49 250,964.45 2,219,987.63 2,331,767.91 4,129,492.50 
Unsecured (allowed)... ...........cceeccececceeees 268,285,632.46 5, 490, 751, 07 33,804,680.95 7,539,227.40 41,893,700.73 51,148,584.88 128,408, 687.43 
Unsecured (not proved)... .....cccccsccsccccccces 635,608.85 1,197,680.68 16,227,423.20 3,512,045.36 27,499,574.36 10,033,754.13 32,165,131.12 
Total liabilities in ‘‘asset”’ cases................ 513,773,854.83 14,139,453.12 67,789,254.77 18,257,224.31 92,531,604.86 75,701,527.46 | 245,354,790.31 
Amounts of disbursements, by type: 
Payments: 
On account ompotions sehabesiese pas 179,000.97 24,108.52 20,481.25 7,086.01 57,251.41 45,030.86 25,042.92 
To secured creditors.............. . 21,458,223.93 727,561.74 547,540.98 323,974.28 2,672,094.00 3,114,179.86 14,072,873.07 
To priority creditors.............. 5,058,277.21 68,788.47 124,333.54 40,114.89 | —1,252,061.48 | —1,685,169.07 | _—_1,887,809.76 
To unsecured creditors........... ‘i 19,565,007.31 454,202.95 583,790.67 391,388.14 5,702,341.65 5,519,756.22 6,913,527.68 
Other payments, balances he 2,302,928.73 44,361.90 24,732.18 13,189.19 1,384,408.56 290,477.97 545,758.93 
er ees rere ere 6 eee ge ae 
I nb ncccpenhpnibewee 48,563,438.15 1,319,023.58 1,300,878.62 775,752.51 11,068,157.10 10,654,613.98 23, 445,012.36 
Fees and expenses of administration............. 58,537,630.75 300,956.31 "435,786.22 186,913.17 5,270,631.67 2,500,390.01 49,842,953.37 
ee ee ee ere | 2 emer a. Maeneeee er eee 
Gross assets realized (less gous of 
conducting business), equal total 
IEE. on anahcocscbsbeasnbeseucsen 107,101,068.90 1,619,979.89 1,736,664.84 962,665.68 16,338,788.77 13,155,003.99 73,287,965.78 
M/s i$ << 
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Bankruptcy Proceedings Concluded During the Fiscal Year 1938, by Type of Case, 
Liabilities, Assets Realized, and Payments Made, by Occupational Group—Continued 








Employees, ‘ 4 i 
Total Farmers pro! essional | Others not in Merchants | Manufacturers | Others in busi- 
business ness 
“NOMINAL ASSET” AND “NO ASSET’? CASES 
Basis of proceedings 
TCT ano ows pulan dacs tss<epebed onsets as 42,548 1,328 33,748 2,682 157 1,453 3,180 
ES co Bdeias aces issas osbae te ne dee 234 4 31 73 47 76 3 
of bankrupt 
EE axa ti alas dain sinc dbcacnaalss<sn'neh en 42,112 1,322 33,748 2,409 112 1,346 3,175 
Partnerships. SEN bie can agt nkkat hace os enw 348 10 27 183 17 106 5 
EN dain sei a ieidasvsewscntscesscedcwes tess nnveseusesten 4 163 75 77 3 
Status of bankrupt: 
eho ng uk uk ties ackineep dincadenies 5,128 100 4,427 160 10 87 344 
URGE MD GRINS CBB. oo c cncccccecscccccccececas c 1,232 29,352 2,595 194 1,442 2,839 
TR OO GRIN. ie voc onesies cccccdssss 42,782 1,332 33,779 2,755 204 1,529 3,183 
Amounts of liabilities, by nature: 
GR ORNE Cael a ankan/aiclcls Gos cedeucnas-wavalt $176,106,874.55 $5,623,134.15 | $80,512,535.86 | $50,594,900.91 $6,173,732.72 $2,306,085.38 | $30,896,485.53 
8 6 65 owkinic das nnc.ow'ed ea ininsia 3,426,628.53 142,110.76 1,511,347.22 1232.89 594.50 413,569.87 235,773.29 
Unsec NS oc. gcd a viva. ee ge ons.aes 77,301,102.29 2,364,871.04 34,145,523.10 20,366,349.84 4,926,668.66 2,449,267.56 13,048,422.09 
Unsecured (not proved).............ceececcceeces 261,582,779.21 6,594,542.44 147,066,801.49 56,250,778.91 8,673,148.87 2,963,427.76 40,034,079.74 
Total liabilities in ‘‘no asset’’ cases............. 518,417,384.58 14,724,658.39 | 263,236,207.67 | 128,072,262.55 20,037,144.75 8,132,350.57 84,214,760.65 
Amounts of disbursements: 
Fees and expenses of administration............. 1,095,579.36 37,013.66 526,777.22 196,267.24 219,063.78 55,620.69 60,836.77 
ee eee eee 96,801.38 16,427.84 26,565.29 13,363.74 29,809.20 4,697.16 5,938.15 
Total disbursements in ‘‘no asset” cases....... 1,192,380.74 53,441.50 553,342.51 209,630.98 248,872.98 60,317.85 66,774.92 





Bankruptcy Proceedings Concluded After Declaration of Bankruptcy During the Fiscal 
Year 1938, with Assets Realized and Payments Made, by Judicial Districts 
























Number of bank- 
ruptcy cases Distribution of assets realized 
concluded after Assets, payments, and expenses in ‘‘asset’’ cases in “nomi: asset” and ‘‘no 
granting of asset’’ cases 
petition 
Judicial districts “No Payments made Gross 
as- assets 
set” | ‘As- | Gross assets | Adminis- | Net assets realized, | Admin- | Other 
Total] and | set | Tealized,less| “trative | available less ex- | istrative | pay- 
“no- expenses of | fees and | for distri- | On ac- — To un- Other penses | feesand | ments 
minal] ses” | Conducting | expenses bution |count ex-| To secured |To priority) secured pay- of con- | expenses 
asset” business emptions| ‘Teditors | creditors | creditors ments, ducting 
cases balances | business 
Alabama: 
Northern........ 1,633} 1,582 51] $2,795,760.11| $140,027.00/$2,655,733.11| $383.20/$1,032,268.80) $237,863.38/$1,383,712.02| $1,505.71) $5,762.42) $5,548.05) $214.37 
Middle.......... 195; 189 6 17,150.25 2,121.04 15,029.21) 2,000. 3,401.76 308.18 265.33 53.94 8,194.03 2,329.01) 5,865.02 
Southern........ 79 69 10 11,457.21 3,386.52 8,070.69 86.59 3,657.76 564.96 3,537.00 224.38 1,967.87 726.79} 1,241.08 
First division... . 8 Ne ieee bia k ccc cee ees RGawas waa Er desk baeeekns4G- seduwhey wecewende's Lice casees callous eter adwabascieweets 21.00 SEOs cide ds 
arc Les oA Grins Ines pv aan inve 46 lek sec yaves altwaeele capes bis canwedalicecdsuts ons ticdadacus shcdaicadauaud iewtawacddl bucguacuacatsodsalasaiteaeeaal 
EE oot eg lan onciis cn osacocews tens dn cencecbacat ates tPedhiceso4nedbiocsssnat Res toc vanceedna be cawecedns Coleen mccas tee addekan tel ales Ee 
_ Fourth division. 2 i sbehile catncnantte weukient AnentscnbiGesu tenses ciex ste ouauktereniasiadd isos axed aeckoaekambasad tae esxets 283.91 25.88] 258.03 
Lb ir tanaskeconss 42 22 118,395.72 33,909.02 84,486.70 47.49 60,757.89 15,890.69 7,787.05 3.58 1,562.08 1,549.52 12.56 
ansas: 
Eastern......... 91 53 38 250,838.89 58,840.51} 191,998.38 340.15 61,721.01 7,510.47 92,878,03| 29,548.72 1,399.62 1,394.72 4.90 
an Diseskcat 42 18 24 79,825.04 20,711.41 59,113.63 616.82 9,331.90 3,980.84 43,161.66 2,022.41 420.92 420.92)........ 
ornia: 
Northern........ 1,562) 1,211) 352) 2,789,522.04) 1,747,590.58| 1,041,931.46 39.64) 237,445.70) 137,980.71) 665,910.81 554.60} 33,617.51) 33,242.25) 375.26 
Southern........ 2,142) 1,725) 417] 4,091,867.39) 1,350,680.51) 2,741,186.88| 2,835.79) 1,190,485.79| 246,108.49] 1,049,640.26) 252,116.55} 66,358.87) 64,622.62) 1,736.25 
lorado paheenesaste 341} 302 39 48,094.70 8,564.12 39,530.58 626.35 25,179.56 3,796.88 650.78 277.01 8,784.56 8,587.56] 197.00 
Connecticut......... 540} 346) 194 474,569.66) 107,191.69) 367,377.97| 2,069.70 60,959.40) 90,754.64) 136,361.28) 77,232.95) 14,382.45 8,389.95) 5,992.50 
elaware............ 8 2 6 6,039.54 1,220.27 QUIEN s 0.050.0000% 3,003. 166.03 TOBE iccisccess 772.45 522.45} 250.00 
aoe of Columbia} 127 88 39 707,694.74; 226,465.44; 481,229.30 100.00} 324,410.33} 18,294.03) 135,636.50 2,788.44 1,584.43 1,584.43]........ 
ida: 
Northern, ...... 9 5 4 80,410.77 6,469.23 TNs vo bcd60 43,052.23 270.00 6,513.35) 24,105.96 359.43 343.98 15.45 
Southern........ 122 91 31 128,634.38 22,888.17} 105,746.21) 2,929.95 3,372.97| 27,807.42 70,835.22 800.65 2,084.91 FRG RE a cicccan 
rgia: 
Northern........ 942) 921 21 86,631.45 27,358.26 59,273.19] 2,073.21 4,706.89} 18,536.98 33,870.70 85.41 4,530.71 3,424.81) 1,105.90 
 esicbins sc 276} 259 17 21,830.52 6,540.12 15,290.40) 1,551.00 5,906.70 3,693.91 3,946.89 191.90 6,024.62 3,243.42) 2,781.20 
Southern Scie we 122; 108 14 51,228.88 9,875.27 41,353.61] 2,831.00 722.54 2,329.15 34,287.14 1,183.78 9,189.45 8,119.34) 1,070.11 
NS cae <a cen 151} 133 18 8,358.19 2,331.19 GRE cc ccccece 49.53 508.41 Gc iv ccesce- 669.58 645.73 23.85 
-— er ae 145} 132 13 286,587.63 83,768.62} 202,819.01)......... 21,051.36] 31,899.38) 146,653.04 3,215.23 6,860.24 5,407.02) 1,453.22 
ois: 
Northern........ 2,736) 2,263] 473) 1,661,550.82) 692,747.63] 968,803.19) 15,139.83} 156,319.41) 231,010.44) 553,460.76] 12,872.75) 46,775.81) 43,947.44| 2,828.37 
Ms sée0se0s 252} 187 65 138,277.02 39,160.88 99,116.14) 3,264.52 15,348.32} 24,447.01 55,689.24 367.05 4,543.53 3,944.11; 599.42 
Inde outhern eveie ani 914; 838 76 394,069.85) 134,239.42) 259,830.43) 3,953.14 9, 27,601.66} 110,597.37) 18,632.84) 16,973.44) 16,832.71) 140.73 
ana: 
Northern........ 325} 286 39 249,000.95 67,069.05; 181,931.90} 3,048.42 69,609.59) 55,454.46 48,649.81 5,169.62} 16,118.94) 13,092.21) 3,026.73 
lowe tern baecksas 175| 136 39 887,405.36] 137,622.19} 749,783.17] 4,121.09} 488,621.69] 36,784.47| 184,118.40) 36,137.52 5,734.28 4,442.70) 1,291.58 
Northern........ 167} 122 45 603,165.99 86,381.16} 516,784.83)......... 280,769.19} 29,405.61; 206,391.08 218.95 3,514.64 3,514.64]........ 
Southern........ 206; 145 61} 1,165,597.74| 166,465.77} 999,131.97 250.00} 622,467.09} 32,787.42) 342,669.20 958.26 4,388.62 4,303.36 85.26 
Beeeenacsanressscces 419) 336 83 516,216.01 79,140.49} 437,075.52)......... 377,771.63} 19,919.40 37,676.87 1,707.62 8,367.84 8,327.08 40.76 
ucky: 
Eastern......... 303; 252 51 366,885.30 60,623.92} 306,261.38) 2,463.08 55,720.80} 18,913.54) 172,634.34) 56,529.62 8,087.36 6,039.85] 2,047.51 
low ees ccsers 490; 426 64 330,213.12 60,064.62; 270,148.50 67.50} 158,497.37) 23,817.94 87,545.68 220.01} 12,732.37; 12,515.08) 217.29 
jana: 
Eastern......... 158} 135 23 128,519.59 42,967.33 85,552.26]......... 42,731.80} 15,634.49 FE MM ic veventixs 9,805.31 9,723.06 82.25 
, Western......... 122 76 46 113,420.21 13,638.95 99,781.26 159.11 42,302.24 7,626.16 49,464.84 228.91 1,898.98 1,826.41 72.57 
Rr eee 451) 405 46 114,775.44 24,065.17 PUP MT vcs ceses 13,091.87} 22,688.97 48,002.92 6,926.51 4,215.17 4,206.57 8.60 
Maryland...... 11. .: 198; 137 61) 1,160,411.60) 160,635.59) 999,776.01] 2,613.05) 283,898.80) 428,078.18] 279,360.00 5,825.98 3,341.15 2,785.57| 555.58 
Massachusetts... ... 1,493| 1,265) 228) 2,623,053.62} 516,153.90) 2,105,899.66/......... 311,354.30} 118,149.73) 1,656,845.58] 20,550.05} 58,542.35] 58,286.74) 255.61 
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Bankruptcy Proceedings Concluded After Declaration of Bankruptcy During the Fiscal 
Year 1938, with Assets Realized and Payments Made, by Judicial Districts—Continued 














Number of bank- 
ruptcy cases Distribution of assets realized 
concluded after Assets, payments, and expenses in ‘‘asset”’ cases in “nominal asset” and “no 
granting of asset’’ cases 
petition 
ipcinelianaimauattadiiaapiaieeatienenirsdie 
Judicial districts “No Payments made Gross 
as- assets r 
set’”’ | “‘As- | Gross assets | A dminis- Net assets realized, | Admin- | Other 
Total] and realized,less | “ trative available less ex- | istrative | pay. 
‘no-| ca- | xpenses of | feesand | for distri- | On ac- ‘o un- Other penses fees and | ments 
minal] ses” | Conducting expenses bution count ex-| To secured |To priority Rote pay- of con- | expenses 
asset’’ business emptions| ‘creditors | creditors | creditors | ,ments, ducting 
cases balances | business 
Michigan: 
Eastern......... 2,086) 1,844| 242) $3,256,192.38) $610,003. . $2,646, = - ise 98)$1, a 172.85 mn. m. 47)\$1,286,454.70) $20,200.70) $77,225.41) $75,704.67/$1,520.74 
NEED. «snccces 340} 318 22 159,080.01 63,764.5 95,315. 1,370.29 9,318.9 43 78,416.57 687.23} 11,305.76} 10,089.67) 1,216.09 
mete, pen sunseee 1,039} 919) 120) 1,550,604.67| 117, '913. 6 1,432, 690. 71 "783. 80 8, 891.07 7 $07. 35 41, ‘410. 84/1,283,907.65} 21,395.20) 21,178.14) 217.06 
ississippi: 
Northern........ 57| 37 20 18,751.99 7,005.65 11,746.34) 1,020.21 570.00 5,172.22 4,893.20 90.71 695.33 645.33} 50.00 
_ Southern........ 100 66) 34 56,634.33 25,112.36) 131,521.97 832.27 16,199.54) 11,330.08) 102,918.55 241.53 2,779.86] 2,553.57) 225.79 
issouri: 
Hastern......... 369} 287 82 849,465.46] 244,221.70) 605,243.76] 3,884.44 52,738.04) 47,252.27) 498,657.09 2,711.92} 11,411.65) 10,180.27) 1,231.38 
ee 604) 523 81) 1,735,331.69) 1,147,172.25| 588,159.44] 4,188.37) 466,852.62] 52,941.48 59,427.49 4,749.48 7,698.22 7,052.62} 645.60 
Montana............ 92 89 3 30,587.72 4,900.35 25,687.37|......... 1,117.02 7,439.11 15,531.24 1,600.00 893.95 860.45} 33.50 
Nebraska............ $12} 232 80 341,139.25) 172,171.07) 168,968.18) 5,167.87 26,892.49} 30,221.76) 103,787.41 2,898.65 7,040.46 6,786.95} 253.51 
Sc avs nexsace 20 5) 1,590,190.51) 340,320.92) 1,249,869.59)......... 8,912.05 812.20) 1,240,145.33 01 1,257.16 1,255.86 1.30 
New Pampshioe. aes 82} 42) 40 120,575.42 20,288.55} 100,286.87} 850.00 19,321.35} 15,099.30} 60,939.83 4,076.39] 2,295.79 2,245.38) 50.41 
New Jersey.......... 1,774) 1,453) 321) 4,761,366.59| 644,513.32) 4,116,853.27| 3,027.57| 2,947,299.71| 354,093.51) 771,238.84) 41,193.64| 53,803.66] 53,101.13) 702.53 
oo — pmawan$e 38 25 13 164,053.91 15,094.24) 148,959.67) 1,221.50) 131,400.10) 2,961.63 BP ste<evsahs 192.41 | en 
ew York: 
Northern........ 1,452) 1,293) 159 917,862.65) 329,214.50) 588,648.15) 889.99 96,921.15) 66,175.01; 422,376.89} 2,285.11) 27,376.54) 27,376.54)........ 
Hastern. ........ 2,170) 1,978} 192) 3,638,407.42| 518,872.59] 3,119,534.83/......... 2,859,799.02) 91,153.20) 168,431.64 150.97} 32,956.02} 32,739.95) 216.07 
Southern........ 2,790) 2,355) 435) 50,138,411.22/45,325,804.37| 4,812,606.85| 380.4 136,260.64| 524,598.96) 4,040,115.84| 111,250.92) 101,766.71] 98,613.17) 3,153.54 
- Py! iepeeneee 1,622| 1,473} 149 207.73) 188,603.73 28,604.00)......... 35,943.79] 36,466.73) 249,355.55 6,837.93} 36,927.89] 36,927.89)........ 
o arolina 
MR nv scenes 88 58 30} 970,563.58} 133,298.00) 837,265.58) 20,368.29] 564,559.52) 78,204.75) 133,573.90) 40,559.12 786.38 786.38}........ 
Middle.......... 56 28 28 913,656.00} 127,788.98) 785,867.02) 4,163.02) 581,852.49) 131,664.57 62,828.25 5,358.69 2,910.32 2,208.42| 701.90 
Western......... 54 20) 34) 306,076.73 42,211.28) 263,865.45) 7,498.05} 195,984.57) 25,104.77) 28,726.80 6,551.26} 2,977.96 1,790.90] 1,187.00 
ae Dakota....... 36 35 1 733.53 461.70 SU ch vt pasetioatehouacsie Sb aachasns sadbensspnsees 715.00 FEBMD I. s o0cens 
io: 
Northern........ 4,515) 4,134) 381) 3,818,566.64) 549,817.93) 3,268,748.71| 8,152.75] 2,303,606.31| 351,498.27) 553,822.02} 51,669.36] 90,228.67) 86,008.91/ 4,219.76 
oO Southern........ 1,934) 1,812} 122 618,337.62) 141,363.19] 476,974.43) 31,920.06 82,630.30} 70,017.33) 186,836.73 5,570.01| 27,873.80} 24,908.69) 2,965.11 
oma: 
Northern........ 251; 233 18 143,208.48 86,754.79 56,453.69]......... 17,127.82] 27,128.53 11,860.70 336.64 7,587.00 TM oo 0s cces 
Eastern......... 91 63 28 87,466.49 15,506.70 TEED cccccses 4,040.91; 10,137.84 52,563.12 5,217.92 2,306.17 2,159.23) 146.94 
Westera......... 170; 144 26 71,753.17 20,158.43 51,594.74|......... 11,984.60 9,326.52 30,268.62 15.00 3,693.53 3,693.53]........ 
owe, sbebkpesssees 845; 808 37 50,869.50 16,171.74 34,697.76 300.33 1,405.92 8,524.40 24,462.35 4.76} 10,294.20 9,322.03} 972.17 
ennsylvania: 
ee ee 532) 350) 182) 1,313,518.31) 344,028.28) 969,490.03) 6,315.71] 403,669.88) 179,155.28] 323,167.16] 57,182.00) 57,736.04] 52,543.48) 5,192.56 
insscnee 175 72| 103 421,720.16) 140,836.63} 280,883.53) 1,286.98 88,157.03} 76,992.25) 110,369.43 4,077.84 6,606.77 6,602.04 4.73 
P ae TIRE 323 = 138 700,167.75) 197,665.61) 502,502.14] 4,671.99) 199,207.09) 107,544.70) 175,811.45) 15,266.91] 81,470.57) | 69,327.81/12,142.76 
ui Pcitsisbal . 0. - . MieiiSGl yikes deaNeL hue phe pace hb lccbehGGaasacehs > oes 6bisd edekbheeusiiedeb esos ctnwhoncessc0stsa benches oul te usendee sft ¢6oneeecucke $s scons 
pane Renae ye 188} 142) 46 82,297.77 22,191.51 SPORE. oo cccse 7,423.27| 11,436.97) 35,264.62 5,981.40 4,169.68 4,086.73) 82.95 
vu! arolina 
ae 45 35 10 15,138.15 5,716.37 9,421.78} 1,350.00 708.65 5,405.85 1,950.95 6.33 75.05 PORE. <<c0e 
Western......... 14 3 il 50,541.55 8,112.77 42,428.78] 1,574.37 8,746.11) 11,401.56 19,998.87 707.87 96.35 64.97 31.38 
pow Dakota....... 45 38 7 10,421.57 4,275.80 6,145.77 250.00 361.53 2,092.43 3,441.44 37 978.96 | es 
‘ennessee: 
Eastern......... 1,310) 1,228 82 185,292.80 29,851.15) 155,441.65 30.00 6,669.67; 13,562.82} 133,383.57 1,795.59 7,528.52 7,072.80) 455.72 
Middle.......... 516} 473 43 73,980.40 14,926.92 59,053.48 809.72 15,778.67 2,546.95 30,660.49 9,257. 65 4,458.41 4,260.14) 198.27 
7 Western......... 545) 504 41 50,003.15 11,775.30} 38,227.85 945.00 545.47; 14,160.79 22,574.64 1.95} 3,715.89 2,048.99) 1,666.90 
exas: 
Northern........ 229) 138 91) 2,449,128.03) 264,871.81] 2,234,256.22 20.00) 1,804,906.55| 256,832.44) 172,380.83 116.40} 15,549.75 6,149.38} 9,400.37 
astern......... 48 21 27 60,849.96 12,485.92 ROAM cecccess 34,989.45 3,941.32 DET lccocceseess 763.50 706.75 56.75 
Southern........ 47 26 21 229,477.05 28,821.08} 200,655.97)......... 149,546.42) 12,284.03 38,568.77 256.75 3,992.26 1,132.26] 2,860.00 
Western......... 98 51 47 283,812.22 29,997.15} 253,815.07|......... 217,684.62 7,960.68 27,488.50 681.27 1,523.39 709.04) 814.35 
Sih obehsyscunsn's 202} 189 13 32,836.17 18,404.89 14,431.28 Us <6cnn5%e0ns 6,348.14 Pis%cnccnawss 5,867.25 5,528.72) 338.53 
SOUS Scone ess 93 78 15 43,730.74 9,240.56} 34,490.18 865.00 13,202.47 1,060.67 18,935.01 427.03) 3,614.41 3,614.41)........ 
irginia: 
Eastern......... 1,208} 1,091) 117 194,776.12 42,806.19] 151,969.93) 1,656.99 75,905.30) 17,522.61 56,812.04 72.99} 10,957.36) 10,569.92) 387.44 
W, rraeere OR: 778 85 129,152.15 15,540.00} 113,612.15 53.27 75,522.71 8,627.67 27,658.84 1,749.66} 11,127.80 6,599.32] 4,528.48 
ashington: 
Eastern......... 188} 168 20 43,588.73 8,036.78 35,551.95) 2,130.00 12,562.62 3,332.76 17,515.88 10.69 4,630.03 4,417.13} 212.90 
W ere. statins le 669} 641 28 42,948.51 21,148.26 21,800.25| 1,235.00 1,899.15] 13,712.83 4,681.67 271.60 7,331.28 7,214.76] 116.52 
est Virginia 
orthern........ 386). 307 79 351,839.40 86,754.04] 265,085.36 614.47} 160,730.14) 13,570.70 84,770.41 5,399.64 8,140.58 5,964.83] 2,175.75 
Wi Southern iieonsk¢ 389; 325 64 331,202.32 36,265.05) 294,937.27 189.61} 113,977.98] 75,370.69] 104,944.78 454.21 6,457.34 5,326.51| 1,130.8 
isconsin: 
Eastern......... 1,059} 985 74 281,246.86 62,243.81] 219,003.05 541.18 23,768.92} 26,423.94) 156,494.48) 11,774.53] 10,279.63 9,772.57| 507.06 
WVREEER.. 0.00005 342} 295 47 227,564.12 70,C59.52| 157,513.60 345.00 69,317.93) 30,040.94 30,798.68} 27,011.05 6,030.86 5,291.39] 739.47 
PUR sc skésccsccs 88 74 14 11,280.49 2,158.76 9,121.73 159.18 2,104.20 301.64 6,554.22 2.49 3,013.66 2,815.36] 198.30 
Total..........|49,606|42,782| 6,824/107,101,068.90|58,537,630.75/48,563,438.15| 179,000.97 21,458,223.93|5,058,277.21|19,565,007.31|2,302,928.73|1,192,380.74|1,095,579.36| 96,801.38 








The foregoing figures are from the 
Annual Report of the Attorney 

W General of the United States cov- 
ering the fiscal year, 1938, and 
present a picture which may well be 
studied by credit and financial execu- 


tives. 


Under the new Bankruptcy Law, 


the Chandler Act, the Attorney Gen- 
“statistical tables 


eral will provide 


showing for the whole country and by 
States and Federal districts and divi- 


sions thereof the number of voluntary 
and involuntary cases referred, a clas- 
sification of the bankrupts therein by 
occupations, the number of cases con- 
the number of discharges 


cluded, 
granted and denied, 


the net total of 


proceeds realized, the average amount 
realized per case, the amount of the 
administration expenses, total and clas- 
sified, and the percentages of such total 
and classified expenses as compared 
with the total net realization, the total 


52 


amounts paid to creditors of all classes 
and the amounts paid to each class, the 
percentages in a comparison of the total 
amount and the amount of each class 
with such total net realization, and the 
amount of the obligations owing to 
creditors in total and by classes and 
the amounts and percentages paid on 
such total and to such classes out of 
such net realization. Like informa- 
tion relative to other main chapters 
also will be provided. 
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Manufacturers: 


Manufacturers’ sales during Jan- 
uary 1938 increased almost 13 

\y percent over last January accord- 
ing to reports from 1,586 manu- 
facturers cooperating in the monthly 
joint study of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Total sales of this group of firms 
during January of this year amounted 
to 293 million dollars as compared 
with a sales volume of 261 million 
dollars in January of last year and 
304 million dollars during December 
1938. 

With the exception of Petroleum, 
which recorded a sales decline of 5 per- 
cent, all of the industry groups for 
which data are shown separately regis- 
tered increases. In general these gains 
were quite substantial, the greatest rel- 
ative improvement over last January 
being shown by manufacturers of Iron 
and Steel Products and Motor-Vehicle 
Parts with sales increases of 48 per- 
cent and 46. percent respectively. 


The business thermometer: 


Other increases ranged down to the 
2 percent gain recorded by the Food 
Group. 


The rate of collections on accounts 
receivable outstanding was slightly 
higher than last January. Collections 
during January amounted to 75 per- 
cent of accounts receivable outstand- 
ing on the first of the month as com- 
pared with a ratio of 73 percent dur- 
ing January 1938. 

Although the change in the average 
collection rate increased only moder- 
ately, all but four of the industry 
groups showed improved collection 
ratios as compared with January 1938. 
The gains were moderate ones for 
practically all of these industry groups. 


The total volume of accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding on January 1, 
1939 was 5 percent above the level of 
January 1, 1938. The Iron and Steel 
Group showed the only exceptional 
gain on this comparison with a 22 per- 
cent increase in outstanding accounts. 
As noted above, this industry group 
also reported an exceptionally large 


MANUFACTURERS sales and collections on accounts 















Industry 

Food and kindred products, total.............. 395 
CPOE. 0.5 osc ccrsegecsscssevccnc esi 204 
Flour, cereals and other grain mill products. 28 
Meat packing VEE RES PRE: 25 
SN ss oa ck cnt sos 560 scab 6 
hla a ch us aw shgia cena 12 
|S Ae a aan ape 20 
UR ROO BROS 6 6 o.55cccccscccccscevccs 100 
Textiles and their products, DN wcrc nann tec 123 
Clothing, men’s, except hats............... 31 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery. 24 
I nat 10 
Other textile products........ nee 58 
Forest products, total. ..............scccscceees ' 68 
WS nig vives sons is aborirsssiteseenss ces 36 

Lumber, timber and other miscellaneous 
ee a cs bn hee os biscnie’s 32 
Paper and allied products, total................ 84 
Paper, writing, SRE niet edesschss0es 25 
_ Paper, boxes and other = products..... 59 
Printing, publishing and allied products........ 71 
hemicals and allied products, total............ 125 
Pharmaceuticals ant Soopeenny medicines. ... 24 
Paints and VATMIGheS. ........0.cccccccccces 66 
Other chemical products................... 35 
(ae) il as AR ag ea 19 
I Tle caw Cachiouieits 15 
Leather and its Lpunbaste, WES cdpaiwsc ines vn 109 
Boots and shoes..............+++ Meet ece ae 43 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished...... 40 
Other leather products...................-- 26 
Stone, clay and glass products.......... 55 
Tron and steel and their products, total. Pea 162 
ee 17 
Stoves, ranges, steam heating apparatus... . 21 
Other iron and steel products............... 124 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, total.... 46 
Jewelry and jewelers supplies............... 24 
Other non-ferrous metals......... isianion ses om 22 

hinery, not including transportation 

OQUNDINNEE, SOUR, 0.50500 ccccessucoceces no's 205 
Electrical machinery, apparatusand supplies 91 
her machinery, apparatus and supplies... 114 
Motor-vehicle parts. ...........00ccccececeeeees 47 
‘Miscellaneous industries.................0..0005 62 
ME seb. s\bssucesiknncabsahoke as 1,586 


*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
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sales increase over January 1938. 


Wholesalers: 


The dollar volume of wholesale 
trade during January increased 
about 4 percent from January 
1938 according to reports from 
2,560 wholesalers cooperating in the 
monthly joint study of the National 
Association of Credit Men and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Total sales of the reporting group 
during January amounted to 169 mil- 
lion dollars as compared with 162 mil- 
lion dollars for January last year and 


189 million dollars in December 1938. 


The improved sales conditions pre- 
vailing in wholesale trade during Jan- 
uary is reflected in the percentage com- 
parisons with the last three years. 
Whereas December sales were up 114 
percent from December 1937, January 
sales were up 4 percent from last Jan- 
uary. December 1938 sales were down 
11 percent from December 1936, but 


receivable, J anuary 1939 


















Dollar Sales Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 
Number of 
Percent change firms Percent change 
Jan. 1939 from reporting Jan. 1, 1939 from As of 
credit Jan. Jan. Dec. an. 1, 
data 1939 1938 1938 1939 
Jan. Dec. Jan. 1, Dec. 1, (000’s) 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
+ 1.7 —11.2 | $53,964 287 121 125 133 + 5.3 — 3.0 
— 0.2 —16.8 15,649 115 141 136 138 — 2.7 —24.6 
—16.2 + 8.2 5,562 24 153 142 145 —19.2 — 4.0 
— 1.8 — 7.1 6,092 24 185 214 197 +13.5 — 8.6 
+31.5 6.4 526 6 69 90 77 +16.8 — 2.2 
+12.0 —11.0 5,173 10 144 122 154 — 1.3 —0.1 
+ 7.2 —38.7 985 17 6 59 + 1.3 + 3.2 
+ 7.5 — 8.7 19,977 91 108 115 129 +14.5 + 9.3 
+16.0 — 6.0 21,844 115 75 74 — 1.0 — 9.0 
+ 9.4 —15.2 +128 28 52 45 55 — 6.4 —15.0 
+ 0.6 —14.9 1,144 23 74 67 72 — 0.4 —19,4 
+25.6 —12.8 1,742 10 81 72 76 + 9.6 —21.4 
+17.5 — 2.7 16,230 54 81 68 81 — 0.6 — 3.4 
+21.3 — 3.1 +923 64 66 58 71 + 0.4 — 6.9 
+18.6 — 7.4 2,031 33 57 51 63 — 7.3 — 9.4 
+24.3 + 1.9 1,892 31 80 71 83 +15.3 — 2.5 
+ 6.1 — 2.9 12,313 73 93 91 98 + 7.7 — 3.2 
+11.0 + 8.7 3,721 16 84 88 91 +15.9 — 1.2 
+ 4.0 — 7.2 8,592 57 96 92 100 + 5.0 — 3.9 
+ 2.8 — 4.5 2,398 65 66 68 69 — 0.8 + 3.6 
+17.2 + 5.7 0,406 114 41 37 48 + 9.9 — 0.9 
+ 7.8 — 1.6 8,978 22 31 27 39 + 8.7 + 0.1 
+25.9 +20.4 3,507 62 47 42 51 + 8.7 — 5.9 
+25.7 + 9.0 7,921 30 86 82 89 +17.1 — 1.8 
— 5.0 — 7.8 545 15 100 103 101 — 2.9 + 2.0 
+26.4 — 2.1 2,573 13 5 44 59 + 0.2 — 4.4 
+19.7 +29.8 25,692 96 53 50 56 + 5.4 —11.8 
+15.6 +50.6 18,351 39 45 43 49 + 3.1 —15.4 
+31.1 — 2.0 525 35 84 77 87 +14.3 + 6.5 
+34.9 —14.3 816 22 80 77 81 +12.8 —12.6 
+13.9 + 0.5 7,061 50 75 71 80 + 2.4 —13.2 
+48.4 — 2.9 43,020 151 90 83 95 +22.3 + 0.5 
+13.6 +22.3 2,844 16 83 82 84 +14.9 — 8.3 
— 2.3 —12.2 1,546 21 61 71 67 — 5.3 —16.5 
+55.1 — 4.0 38,630 114 92 84 98 +25.2 + 2.5 
+34.0 — 5.0 8,686 44 77 67 68 + 1.0 —13.2 
+37.7 —15.4 3,815 23 77 65 58 + 2.9 — 6.7 
+31.2 + 5.1 4,871 21 76 68 78 —1.4 —20.6 
+ 6.6 — 5.3 33,779 183 59 63 66 — 5.6 — 4.3 
+15.2 — 6.5 035 79 62 67 71 + 0.2 —7.1 
— 6.4 — 3.0 11,744 104 56 58 57 —13.4 + 0.3 
+46.4 — 2.7 5,643 42 85 82 81 + 4.6 —11.7 
+14.4 —16.3 7,449 56 74 72 78 +18.7 — 9.4 
+12.6 — 3.6 | 293,296 1,368 75 73 79 + 5.0 4.6 | 354,675 


a ee ee ee 
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January sales were down only 8 per- 
cent from January 1937. 

Twenty-one of the thirty lines of 
wholesale trade for which data are 
shown separately recorded increases 
from last January. Wholesalers of 
Metals reported the greatest increase 
over last year, 32% percent, followed 
by distributors of Furniture and Shoes 
and Other Footwear with gains of 23 
percent and 20 percent respectively. 
The greatest decrease, 14 percent, 


from January of last year was re- 
corded by Machinery, Equipment and 
Supplies Distributors. 

The cost value of stocks at the end 
of January was down almost 12 per- 
cent from the same date last year. The 
higher sales level this January coupled 
with this decline in inventories is re- 
flected in the substantial decrease in 
the stock-sales ratio. This ratio was 
189 percent for this January as com- 
pared with 217 percent for January 


1938. 

The rate of collections on accounts 
receivable during January was slightly 
above January 1938. Collections dur. 
ing January amounted to 73 percent 
of the total accounts receivable out. 
standing at the beginning of the month, 
while the corresponding ratio for last 
January was 71 percent. This is the 
third consecutive month during which 
the collection rate exceeded the corre. 
sponding month of the previous year, 


WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, January 1939 





Dollar Sales End of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratios$ 
‘ . Percent change Number of, Percent change 
Kind of Business ~— ber of | “Jan. 1990 from — firms Jan. 1939 from son. 31, Jan. Jan. Des 
Jan. Dec. , reporting |~Jan. Dec. , 1939 1938 1938 
1938 1938 | (00's) | stocks | i938 193g | (00's) 
Automotive supplies + 6.8 —20.0 $2,539 70 — 5.6 + 1.1 $3,467 323 
Chemicals... ... ggig'nodssnncrcevecsceseeees — 3.7 — 9.3 392 5 — 4.2 — 0.5 181 67 
Paints and varnishes. pi 0.0 + 8.7 175 6 —17.3 +11.2 287 416 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes......... 24 +16.5 + 5.3 1,345 9 + 8.0 +14.9 446 284 
Shoes and other footwear..............seseeeee: = =. + 4H ie 20 —10.5 +13.6 7,241 170 
Drugs and drug sundries. ...............+sse00- 71 + 5.0 — 8.0 8,944 44 — 3.4 + 1.9 9,017 203 
PS hb unkGsdsuksxassesbsebonesssenban 109 +13.1 + 4.4 10,766 69 —16.3 + 7.8 19,579 259 
NE Laan kentambensheasusivaten 350 + 1.8 —27.0 14,307 292 —27.4 +13.1 17,796 144 
Farm products (consumer goods)............... 59 — 6.1 —12.1 2,866 40 + 2.4 + 2.0 1,300 71 
Farm supplies............ Ranavecsnnbedsneoseses 6 — 5.6 +94.4 — _ _ — — 
Furniture and house furnishings............... 39 +22.7 —21.7 —21.7 0.0 3,808 273 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ..... 675 — 3.4 — 6.9 — 7.8 + 2.1 42,462 162 
Meats and meat products.............2.+eeeee0- 41 +13.3 +11.8 + 3.4 +15.4 1,294 60 
is nas sca peeneths usb seeker 14 — 1.3 —41.8 + 3.2 + 0.7 2,120 260 
Total aaa TEO gap in Ae a eee eb san ore 418 + 7.4 —11.0 — 8.4 + 6.5 47,328 331 
eee 157 + 6.9 —11.2 — 8.8 + 7.3 33,585 351 
SIG MANROND, 50.25 vos vesesccesescesses 22 + 0.9 — 4.8 — 7.1 + 5.5 1,869 395 
Industrial supplies*......... aes ew eunesede 130 + 7.9 — 9.3 — 9.5 — 0.5 7,706 284 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 109 +10.9 —14.1 — 9.4 + 8.5 3,900 250 
Jewelry and optical goods. . go vecessceescereces 39 +11.1 —73.9 —29.1 — 0.5 1,816 688 
Lumber and building materials................ 43 +17.0 —13.4 + 0.9 + 0.8 2,586 247 
-Machinery, equipment and supplies, except 
DUOORTIORL..... no aucvcsccccscccccccrsccocceees 40 —14.4 + 0.5 —18.9 — 0.1 3,868 320 
Surgical equipment and supplies............... 31 + 7.0 — 2.0 + 1.1 + 2.4 712 206 
AE Behe Cee a eo eas obi pbeeagnen seen 20 +32.5 + 4.1 —21.5 + 2.2 1,316 203 
Par ORE Ts BPOGEB. «0... 50 0ccvecccevescces 71 + 3.0 — 0.2 —11.7 — 0.2 3,386 176 
gh ook cine as bisa oessnssdeees eee wey 13 + 2.4 —12.0 — 5.3 — 3.0 1,495 76 
Tobacco and its products... ...............0005- 191 + 2.8 —30.0 — 3.7 +10.3 3,786 64 
Flowers and nursery stock..................0+5: 5 — 3.0 —45.5 — — -- -- 
Leather and shoe findings...................... 11 +10.8 — 0.9 oo a as oa 
ere na ci od anes oneabaschesaeee 43 +18.1 — 4.9 — 4.4 — 0.1 8,640 123 
SE tenes chuvee ence ee eeen 2,560 + 4.4 —10.7 —11.6 + 5.0 183,661 189 





*This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
—Insufficient data to show separately. F it ; 

#These Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 
##Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, January 1939 









Collection Percentages* 





Total Accounts Receivable 


Percent change As of Jan. 
Kind of Business January 1, 1939 from 1, 1939 
Jan. 1, Dec. 1, (000's) 
1938 1938 

ese ciccnSiiwe she venhenwenneneeneees aces 125 60 61 72 + 2.8 —15.4 $3,378 
ee od a eee ee ceneeh see bes ebenheke Send 99 79 67 76 — 4.9 — 5.4 389 
a os cca ciba eben ebbaebesohatesneor 24 36 40 44 + 6.8 —12.3 362 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes..................0.eeeeees 23 47 37 49 —11.9 —16.0 3,282 
a nas paces nnewenseébuseernseeb suse 34 46 41 51 + 0.7 —18.7 8,401 
Geno = nope nnnnnnscs PREC anche kkhass see nitheerebenhesent e = s _ 33 +8 im 

ND 6). ds cans y ec ces vsenhebeeeesecsibeson sss r J ’ 
CET s inte bwhhiekSashesncekancdsonnedsoenseteessncenesss 100 48 46 56 — 3.1 —16.5 20,739 
th ok ee se ea bab bei eneenabhahosébs 317 68 68 71 — 9.5 + 2.6 22,765 
Farm products (consumer goods)..............cseeeeesseceeeenees 48 128 124 129 — 6.5 —10.5 1,958 
Farm supplies..............- phtbe se sisees eoeenbeusseseous x 5 137 126 93 — 6.1 + 6.6 307 
Furniture and house furnishings...................... 32 51 52 56 + 0.5 — 8.0 4,769 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 540 98 97 102 — 4.5 — 8.0 37,006 
Meats and meat products...............+sseeeeeeeeeeeeee 36 195 189 172 + 9.0 — 2.4 5,852 
ee i I REID, «5 oc cccccescececenesseens 12 84 93 107 — 1.8 + 4.3 1,077 
Nee TN od kc Seabepuensbeneseness ; 387 52 51 60 —1.9 —10.1 39,195 
General iia. cb £6kbkianeen eva pee sakes ensens ‘ 142 50 48 59 — 1.8 —10.6 26,095 
i nial 6655 saheenndp besh'estenerees 21 59 56 66 —88.7 —16.7 1,199 
Industrial supplies** Sab ebhbboeseereasbubakn she 118 56 60 63 — 0.8 — 3.2 6,321 
Plumbing and heating supplies... ................seeseeeeeees 106 53 54 60 — 1.9 —13.4 5,670 
Jewelry and optical eiaeheneeebonshsehsisesnSeensesevesnase 29 46 45 27 —12.3 + 5.7 4,546 
Lumber and building materials.................. Fi dekewenuseeed 41 58 54 65 — 3.5 —13.9 2,927 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical............. 31 46 49 52 —12.0 — 5.2 2,801 
Surgical equipment and supplies....................eeeeeececeeee 29 43 40 43 + 1.7 — 1.7 1,056 
Ee Oe EE eed ha ay ai aba nibee seen eh eicn vonKeer 18 70 72 78 +18.7 — 0.7 1,378 
SESE EES GEE LEAT). 62 58 57 63 — 0.2 — 0.9 5,334 
EER a EUs ook sous cu bmebeaabwabun hens 10 87 83 89 — 1.5 — 5.6 2,734 
I a. . oke censveboaeeieh eon’ ives chek 120 121 121 129 + 2.9 — 6.5 8,431 
EE. sh ral dnd a schon vhsnthany svobheebebewksbnaesebeht 40 95 77 88 + 1.1 —13.6 5,857 
NG ID oc ccwsessdcovenesscusedcoscoccsesube 11 42 42 40 + 3.1 — 4.4 502 

DEES oct si ccgheacebes bebe bendtensb este ensue’ 2,155 73 71 — 7.7 


*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 


*T his heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
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South Atlantic........... 


East South Central. 


ountain 


Pacific 


*This headi 


Kind of Business and Region 
ie ccc ccketsersnndsssscessoegestien 
Electrical gooas...........+.++++-seeseccees 


Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
Industrial supplies*......... dapegabaneste'<né 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 
Tobacco and its products 


ee a d6 6c as6e su cess 6ses ess 


Automotive supplies. ...............-..06+. 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .... 
Shoes and other footwear................... 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 
DEF BOGE voc vs cccce ss ceccecccccececcecces 
Electrical goods.......... seta near enckan snes 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
Meats and meat products... 
General hardware....... 
Heavy hardware.......... 
Industrial supplies*....... 3 
on =~ sees cegetien. 
Jew and opti ee eeccccccececcces 
Lumber and building materials............ 
Paper and its products................+.+.. 
Tobacco and its products................... 








ee cc ccacsscostscbeeesenee's 


Automotive supplies. ...........-....+.045- 
NN Se eee 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 


Farm products (consumer goods)........... 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
Meats and meat products.................. 
IRE INR 0503050004 ocovecwcac cies 
Industrial supplies*......... speckisisaivne 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 
Jewelry and optical goods.................. 
Lumber and building materials............ 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, 
except electrical : 
conn equipment and supplies........... 
e 
Pai 
To 


PT eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


No ov 5cn wie cena seeeres 
IOI 56 60 oss cccecede ces 


PE MINIS on 00 ne oc08csdesercdscesoncs 


Automotive supplies. ...........-.....+045- 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .... 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 
DIY G00dB..00..cccsccccccsccsscccescccesces 
IIR cn cucsvsevecarkeadceween ed 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
General hardware. ..........:sssseseeceeees 
Industrial supplies*......... ees eceusiceteves 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Tobacco and its products 









Automotive supplies. .. 
Shoes and other footwear. 
Drugs and drug sundries. 
Dry goods. 
NS os ons ccd sinwittn dob 6 0ps-c o's 
Farm products (consumer goods) besstereines 
Furniture and house fur Piss nkccouss 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
tab swan cachhcaene sees 
Industrial supplies*......... dienes aseenees 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 
Paper and ite products. ..........cccccccees 
Tobacco and its products................... 


TTT eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee. 


OOOO eee eee weet eee eeeeeeeeeeseees 


Dry goods 

EE EE ee 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
General hardware. ..........00--seccceesees 
RINE GIN oc cc cc cveccccccccoseccs 


SN EE oon ccccscencccecadpepecces 


Drugs and drug sunaries................... 
Dia cnsdscnate.scesassasccessaecees 
IG ois oan cis oa n0s sn teceksscnes 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
NS ie ccanhaevencenecesece 
Tobacco and its products................... 
I os, oc wonscnsignice sewed 
oe kas bbe ses nebus sheee 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
SS SEER AIT AED 
Automotive supplies. ................e.e08: 
Shoes and other footwear................... 


Farm products (consumer goods)........... 
Furniture and house Subiinns De arden oa 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
Meats and meat prod: 
GRE PIII, 6 ono 000 cscecccovcvcesces 
Industrial supplies*......... Aaa aeenw cease 
Plumbing and heating supplies... 
Lumber and building materials............ 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, 

except electrical.......... 4 
waper aad its products..... ae 
To ONE TES FUOGIIB. 000 cccccscseccces 
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Number of 


End of Month Inventories (Cost) 


firms 


reporting 
sales 


ABorme 


—_ os @ 
Cam 


— 
ADR ins 





Percent change 
Jan. 1939 from 


Jan. Dec. 





1938 1938 
—12.4 + 0.4 
—15.0 + 8.2 
— 8.8 — 3.3 
—10.6 — 5.0 
+11.5 + 3.0 
— 9.3 + 4.3 
— 6.4 — 0.7 
+11.8 +17.3 
+ 8.6 + 4.8 
—14.4 + 8.1 
—27.3 +14.9 
—12.5 — 1.5 
— 5.3 +12.1 
+ 2.3 + 7.7 
—10.0 — 0.2 
— 5.2 +11.0 
—29.2 — 3.0 
—4.7 — 3.5 
— 8.3 + 4.1 
— 8.8 +16.4 
—14.1 + 4.5 
—10.2 — 0.5 
— 8.6 + 1.5 
— 9.0 + 6.0 
—29.0 +14.3 
+ 1.4 + 3.7 
—10.2 — 1.5 
— 2.9 +20.9 
—12.9 + 6.1 
—20.4 + 0.2 
— 6.6 +13.8 
—34.9 + 2.9 
— 0.4 + 6.8 
—19.7 + 0.5 
—22.1 + 8.2 
—19.9 — 2.8 
— 0.6 + 5.5 
—18.0 + 4.3 
—15.5 +10.1 
—11.5 +19.6 
— 5.2 + 5.6 
—22.9 —1.4 
—31.0 +15.6 
—10.4 + 2.1 
—29.9 — 3.8 
—10.5 + 3.6 
—12.2 +10.1 
— 6.1 — 2.2 
— 8.8 + 4.9 
— 2.4 — 3.1 
— 9.2 + 8.5 
—15.5 + 7.9 
+ 4.5 +60.7 
— 5.6 — 0.3 
—19.2 +22.1 
—25.5 + 7.8 
+20.7 0.0 
—10.0 + 2.0 
— 1.7 + 0.7 
— 3.9 +11.2 
—16.2 + 5.3 
—11.3 — 4.4 
+ 2.5 + 0.8 
— 4.7 + 7.7 
— 9.5 +14.5 
— 9.1 +21.2 
—10.3 + 3.5 
— 3.5 + 6.3 
— 7.9 + 7.1 
— 5.7 + 1.3 
— 7.5 +23.9 
—23.8 +19.5 
— 3.6 + 5.0 
— 0.8 + 7.0 
— 9.0 + 5.1 
+18.8 + 0.6 
—22.6 +16.0 
—13.4 + 7.9 
+ 5.1 + 4.4 
— 9.6 + 3.7 
+ 0.5 — 0.4 
—1.4 — 2.4 
—13.0 + 9.7 
—33.5 +10.4 
— 3.4 + 0.9 
+ 0.8 + 2.6 
— 4.5 + 0.6 
—10.9 + 7.7 

0.0 + 0.2 
+ 3.3 0.0 
— 4.6 — 5.0 
— 1.5 — 3.5 
+16.4 + 0.5 


Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic regions, January 1939 


Stock-Sales Ratios# 
Jan. Jan. Dec. 
1939 1938 1938 
133 154 109 
162 201 105 
178 201 180 
339 430 269 
78 70 17 
164 186 125 
332 454 317 
397 509 331 
138 134 120 
296 380 211 
132 181 78 
176 168 126 
480 519 312 
356 372 314 
257 281 236 
212 235 151 
661 1174 175 
168 246 141 
142 156 131 
63 67 38 
191 231 154 
309 427 262 
179 210 149 
249 287 174 
159 227 99 
72 72 56 
160 179 156 
47 45 42 
377 449 267 
251 372 239 
355 445 315 
809 1272 146 
301 277° 227 
191 174 171 
210 417 202 
169 202 174 
58 61 43 
196 237 179 
372 448 269 
400 524 539 
220 237 199 
237 362 276 
125 188 84 
70 73 55 
282 507 227 
182 200 165 
308 382 268 
351 366 226 
298 415 253 
45 48 38 
176 217 157 
296 327 225 
202 280 287 
183 212 176 
287 343 217 
124 229 97 
46 38 32 
157 172 144 
323 338 360 
253 339 234 
208 293 178 
199 246 211 
65 67 52 
217 238 188 
233 273 222 
176 207 107 
158 171 143 
294 341 293 
226 245 206 
283 296 219 
274 333 281 
141 186 95 
167 167 155 
262 321 279 
216 231 160 
385 452 293 
166 202 93 
196 214 167 
526 508 420 
197 212 170 
319 324 278 
324 414 361 
275 310 263 
157 218 113 
81 83 80 
133 123 124 
53 52 49 
429 490 348 
371 374 367 
225 243 230 
303 364 490 
294 305 280 
130 118 71 
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WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic regions, January 1939 


Satitetall Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 
Kind of Business and Region ms Percent change 
reporting | Jan. 1939 Jan. 1938 Dec. 1938 January 1, 1939 from 1 tees 
, 1938 . 1, 1938 sero 
New England 
Electrical goods 
Groceries ana foods, except farm products. 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating eapores... 
Tobacco and its products.. 
Middle Atlantic 
Automotive supplies 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. 
Shoes and other footwear 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods 


$12,015 
1,480 


— 


a 
SMSepoe™ 


+I1+1+I141 11 
mre ho 


SPOS RMS rT 


Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except Soom products. 
Meats and meat products 
General hardware 
Heavy hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry and optical gooas 
Lumber ana building materials 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products 

East North Centr 
Automotive ompyiias 
Paints and varnishes 


—— et 


a 


esr Ina ooh 


LILI LIAL IFAIFALL LI | L++4++ 


_ 


| id 


FILE I+ILI LEI +i+14++ 
COMPS wRoned 


LttI Lilt 


Farm pr ~y (consumer goods) 

Groceries and foods, except farm products 

Meats and meat products 

General hardware 

Industrial ——— 

Plumbing and heating supplies 

Jewelry and optical goous 

Lumber and building materials 

Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical... 
——- equipment and supplies 


Paper and its products 
and its products 
West i Neneh Central 
Automotive supplies 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
S34 — drug sundries 


Li+Li+! 


at et 


or i?) a i 
& Et na po go wm So $8 


I] 
PLItL IL Lebel) bit 


I+141++++] 


wom 
OADOnNI|AWH 


Farm products .Goneaeice anos 
Furniture and house furnis _ 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Lumber and building materials 
South Atlantic 
puemetive supplies. . 
d drug sundries 


+14++4+4+4+41 1+ 
PDWDAOSOSORNMDSOONSS 


Peel 
Farm products (consumer goods) 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies. 
Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products 
East South Central 


Dry goods. . 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Paper and its products 
West South Central 
— and drug sundries 


Dry 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 


— 
Somor 


LEI I LtLtl itl 


Ll l4t+t1++ 
PNIOIOM RR IVSR NSS 


I+) 1 1+I1+ Lb 1+ 


— 


Lo 
FOS SS 


Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products 
Mountain 
Automotive supplies 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 


L1+bL14+4+111 
Soe 


Automotive supplies 
Shoes and other footwear 


BSR ais 


—s 


Ret eee ins te 


Farm products (consumer 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 

Wines and aes liquors 
General har 

Industrial supplies** 

Plumbing and heating supplies. 
Lumber and building ma ‘ 
Machinery, equipment and suppli 
ae equipment and supplies 


and its products 
To and its products... .. 


— 


HIFILILI ILL I+I1 1 
een 


*Collecti tages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable f identical firms. 
Siar Sod eeiaaes atin he eee eT 2 Las nade Adame = 

cw 2. “9 ; e i —_ o9 ’ 
Ohio, Wisc.); West North Central—(Iowa, Aiea the. Nebr., N. Dak., 8. Dak.); South Atlan te yt yi East Bont Genteal ail. Ind. Mick 


tic—(Del., D.C Md., N. Car., 8S. Car., W. Va. ‘ 
East South Central—(Ala., ; T ; Ta. : * 
et coe _ = _ ae Miss., Tenn.); West South *Gentral-—(Ark., Okla., Texas); Mountain—(Aris., Coio., Idaho, ’ Mont., Nev., he Mex., Deh. Wyo.); ; 
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